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CHAPTER XXVII. 


On returning from her after- 
noon’s drive, Mrs. Lindford found 
the household in a state of com- 
motion Her husband had just 
been brought home in an insen- 
sible state attended by two medical 
men, 

No one appeared to know how 
the accident happened. He had 
been knocked down in the King’s- 
road, and run over by a carriage, 
and it was feared seriously injured. 

On learning this sad intelligence, 
Irene hastened to her husband’s 
side, intent on doing what lay in 
her power to alleviate his sufferings. 

Robert Lindford had recovered 
consciousness by this time, and 
when she entered the room the 
surgeons were engaged in examin- 
ing the injuries he had received. 
It was evident at a glance that he 
was suffering intense pain, though 
his lips were compressed tightly 
together, lest a groan might betray 
his inability to endure in silence. 

The moment, however, his eye 
lit on his wife he uttered quite a 
yell of anguish. ‘Send her away! 
he cried hoarsely ; ‘the very sight 
of that woman maddens me !’ 

‘Robert, dear husband, let me 
remain near you; I am stronger 
now, and can be brave—’ 
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‘And eye my sufferings calmly, 
can you not’ he interrupted, with 
a terrible gleam of passion in his 
bloodshot eye. 

‘You had better leave your hus- 
band to our care, madam,’ said one 
of the surgeons gently, as he took 
the arm of the almost fainting wife, 
and led her from the room ‘It 
is nothing worse than a broken rib, 
I apprehend ; at any rate there is 
no cause for alarm, as the injuries 
are not of any serious consequence ; 
but the patient is irritable from suf- 
fering, and it will be well for him 
to be kept quiet.’ 

Irene submitted : if he would not 
permit her to nurse and soothe 
him, she certainly would not irri- 
tate him by any opposition to his 
wishes ; still, it pained her greatly 
to be denied his presence when he 
was suffering, and needed her ten- 
derest care. 

But the next week or two put 
her patience and forbearance to a 
severe test. There never could be 
a more unreasonable sick man 
than Robert Lindford. He nearly 
harassed his poor young wife to 
death during the time he was con- 
fined to his room by the accident, 
and when he recovered sufficiently 
to go out of doors, he was con- 
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stantly hurrying to and from town 
in a most excited and restless man- 
ner. He always resented being 
questioned even about the merest 
trifles, so that Irene believed her 
wisest course was to appear un- 
conscious of his altered demeanour. 

It was impossible, however, to 
close her eyes to the fact that he 
avoided being alone with her for 
a moment; and she often caught 
his eye resting on her with a look 
that made her tremble. It ap- 
peared as though he began to dis- 
like her very presence near him. 
Then his mood changed ; he never 
left her side except to make a 
hurried journey to London and 
back ; but that something unusual 
oppressed and worried him was 
only too evident. 

Being perfectly unconscious that 
she had given him any cause of 
offence, she began to fear that he 
dreaded some reverse of fortune, 
or other family disaster, about 
which he kept her in entire ignor- 
ance. She knew that the children 
were quite well, as they had gone 
on a visit to Walton Grange, and 
she received daily reports of their 
health from their grandmother. 

She had nearly recovered her 
usual health by this time, and be- 
came naturally anxious to have her 
baby with her, and one morning at 
breakfast she summoned courage 
to make her wishes known to her 
husband 

‘Are you not happy with me? 
Why so anxious to have the chil- 
dren around you?’ he answered, 
without looking up from his morn- 
ing paper. 

‘How little you know of a 
mother’s heart, Robert! Do you 
forget that it is nearly two months 
since I held my child in my arms? 
Can you wonder that I long to 
clasp her to my breast after such a 
lengthened absence ?” 

‘ Has your child the first place 
in your heart? do you not love 
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another more than your own first- 
born?’ heasked, with a quick search- 
ing glance. 

Irene coloured slightly and hesi- 
tated ; she imagined he was allud- 
ing to himself, and as hers were the 
most unfeigned lips that ever be- 
longed to woman, she could not 
say that he held the first place in 
her affections. 

‘Ah, I need no answer! the 
truth is too evident for denial! he 
exclaimed fiercely, with an evil 
lowering look in his eyes that made 
his wife shrink back with sudden 
fear. 

She would gladly have removed 
the wrong impression her hesita- 
tion had created on his mind by 
assuring him that she loved her 
infant with a mother’s love that did 
not diminish her affection towards 
him, but rather increased it; but 
his lowering repellent expression 
kept her silent; and a few minutes 
afterwards he rose from the break- 
fast-table and left the room. 

They parted coldly a little later. 
He was going to town for a few 
days, he told her; in fact, he 
might be away a week, his move- 
ments were uncertain. Irene 
watched him out of sight from 
the window, with a vague intuitive 
dread of some impending calamity ; 
yet she little dreamt she was look- 
ing her last on her husband for 
years, possibly for ever. 

When he was quite out of sight 
she turned from the window with 
a sigh, and began to prepare for 
her morning walk. As she was 
drawing on her gloves Burton ap- 
peared before her attired in walking 
costume. Her mistress looked sur- 
prised, and the housekeeper has- 
tened to say, ‘It’s master’s orders, 
maam. He gave me strict orders 
when he left for town that I was 
to attend you in your walks, 
ma’am.’ 

‘Ah, yes! I know your master 
is over-anxious about my health 
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and comfort ; but I choose to walk 
alone, and therefore will dispense 
with your attendance, my good 
Burton,’ replied her mistress, with 
quiet dignity. 

‘H’m! you carry your head 
high, my lady,’ soliloquised Mrs. 
Burton, as she peered out after 
Irene behind the window-blinds. 
‘One would think, to see and 
hear you, that you was as inno- 
cent as the unborn angels. No 
doubt you’ve gone out to meet 
your lover, though from what l’ve 
seen of him he don’t seem a very 
warm sort of flame; but then he 
must be a lover, or master wouldn’t 
be in such tantrums about her 
meeting him. But, really, master 
is a most provoking gentleman ; 
he does worrit the poor young 
lady awful; no wonder she’s glad 
to have some one more agreeable 
to talk to when he’s away; and 
if missus had only said to me, 
* Burton, this is a cousin of mine,” 
and then made me a small present, 
I'd have known nothing when 
master asked questions ; no, not 
if he cross-examined me like an 
Old Bailey lawyer! But there, 
servants has old age to think of, 
wages isn’t an annuity, and master 
does not mind paying handsomely 
to be made miserable. No doubt 
he'll give me something handsomer 
when he’s got a divorce.’ 

With her usual sharpness, Mrs. 
Burton had divined the reason of 
her paid espionage on her mis- 
tress’s actions, although at first 
she had only been employed to 
warn her master in case of danger 
to his peace. 

During Robert Lindford’s en- 
forced stay in his own chamber, 
with broken ribs and slight con- 
cussion of the brain, he had ample 
time for bitter reflection. His wife 
was faithless in her heart, that was 
enough for him ; he was not a man 
to tolerate any circumstance that 
cast a suspicion on the fidelity 
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of the woman whom he had raised 
to the proud position of his wife. 

Of one thing he felt quite as- 
sured—domestic peace had for ever 
fled his dwelling ; and although he 
hardly dared confess it to himself, 
yet he began to long for the time 
when his wife should be guilty of 
some act which would justify him 
in seeking a final separation. 

He had decided some time ago, 
when his wife was suffering from 
long-protracted illness, to give up 
his town residence, and travel on 
the Continent, or perhaps, if he 
found it convenient, take up his 
abode for a time in some Conti- 
nental city ; yet he did not con- 
sider it needful to inform his wife 
of his plans, or consult her wishes 
on the subject. 

That he was a most unjust ex- 
acting husband could not be 
doubted by any one who knew 
him intimately. He expected the 
fullest confidence from his wife. 
She dared not keep a secret from 
him ; and yet he gave her no con- 
fidence in return. 

He considered her bound to 
honour and obey, no matter how 
much he might neglect to love and 
cherish the poor young wife 
whom God had given into his 
keeping. 

Some men are autocrats by 
nature, and when Fate gives the 
future of some poor gentle woman 
who dreads contention into their 
lordly keeping, they elect to reign 
absolute over mind and body. 
Such a man was Robert Lindford. 
Had he lived on the shores of the 
Bosphorus, he would have solved 
his jealous doubts right quickly 
with the sack and bowstring. 

As he lived, however, in Chris- 
tian England, it would not be 
quite prudent to take such speedy 
vengeance ; but he had power 
enough to apply mental torture to 
the wife of his bosom—torture 
which kills as surely, though less 
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slowly, than the vengeance of a 
savage Turk. But then no human 
law takes note of domestic cruelty 
to women, although English phi- 
lanthropists take care to follow 
up the cruel wretch who inflicts 
cruelty on domestic animals. 

Ever since he had seen that 
stranger in the carriage, seated op- 
posite his wife, he had been wait- 
ing, nay, hoping, for some lapse of 
moral rectitude on her part that 
he could lay hold on, and consign 
her to disgrace and ignominy. 

He must, like Shylock, ‘have 
his full pound of flesh,’ however, 
as he felt convinced that it would 
be but a light punishment for his 
wife to be separated from him, 
even by a divorce, if she retained 
the power to keep her infant under 
her own care; no, he must prove 
her misconduct to be of such a 
nature as to prevent her seeing her 
child again unless by stealth. 

And for this ignoble end he left 
his beautiful young wife to the 


machinations of the tempter, and 
set a spy over her actions. 

But even the Argus-eyed Burton 
failed to discover any sort of 
flagrant intrigue, although she had 


dogged her mistress’s footsteps 
whenever she stirred out of doors on 
foot either alone or in company. 

There were no suspicious little 
notes, no bouquets, no books, not 
even a card for an afternoon con- 
cert left with the footman at the 
door, with a silver reminder to 
deliver it direct to his mistress. 

Once or twice Burton had seen 
a gentleman walking slowly along 
the promenade towards the cliff, 
and when Mrs. Lindford met him 
she shook hands, and took his arm 
in a quiet familiar manner; but 
then they never entered any place 
of resort together, not even to par- 
take of an ice. 

Since, however, the day on which 
her master left for London, and 
gave her strict charge to accom- 
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pany her mistress in her walks, she 
had, by following her quickly, seen 
the same gentleman walking to- 
wards the house every morning, as 
if to meet Mrs. Lindford, and then 
when they met turn back together 
along the King’s-road and go on 
to the pier for an hour whilst the 
band played. 

‘They aregetting bolder,’ thought 
the spy ; ‘ master has only to wait !’ 

But even she was taken by sur- 
prise, when one day her mistress 
gave orders to prepare a nice little 
dinner for two instead of one. 

‘Two, ma’am ?’ Burton ventured 
to question ; ‘is master expected 
home to-day, ma’am ?” 

‘I really do not know, Burton, 
whether to expect your master or 
no, he is so uncertain of late; 
however, perhaps it will be as well 
to prepare for three, as I expect a 
gentleman to dine with me this 
evening.’ 

‘O, the gentleman is coming to 
dine, is he?’ cried the house- 
keeper, as soon as she found her- 
self alone. ‘ Well, I suppose I 
must do my duty, though I am 
sorry to spoil a pleasant evening. 
I wonder what master will be up 
to when he gets a telegram to say 
‘“‘ Company to dinner at eight !”’ 

It was on the afternoon of this 
same day, or rather towards even- 
ing, for the sun was already setting 
in the west in glorious pageantry 
of purple and gold, that Robert 
Lindford might be seen walking 
moodily along the King’s-road. 

The weather was charming—one 
of those delicious autumn after- 
noons which render Brighton, far 
excellence, the queen of watering- 
places on our, or indeed on any, 
coast. 

Gay crowds thronged the pro- 
menade, and a string of handsome 
equipages filled the roadway. 
Young and beautiful women can- 
tered gaily past on high-bred 
steeds, with that fearless grace 
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which only Englishwomcn ever 
attain to perfection. The scene 
was full of animation and gaiety, 
the setting sun adding a touch of 
softened glory to the whole that 
Turner would have loved to paint. 

The air was balmy, like to a 
summer sunset, with a light in- 
vigorating breeze blowing in from 
the sea. What could life be but 
enjoyable under such auspicious 
weather and gay surroundings? 
Even the pale invalid lay back in 
his bath-chair with a placid smile 
on his features, drinking in the 
bracing sea-air, as though he 
hoped to regain health and pro- 
long existence by that simple act 
alone. 

Robert Lindford, however, felt 
in no mood for enjoyment; he 
frowned darkly at every smiling 
face that met his view, as though 
light-heartedness and gaiety acer- 
bated his already embittered soul. 

He was looking for one face 
which he failed to discover amid 
the gay crowd. A savage longing 
had come over his spirit to con- 
front his wife unexpectedly with 
this Mephistopheles at her elbow. 

He reached his residence, how- 
ever, without encountering any 
acquaintance, and opening the 
front-door for himself entered un- 
observed, and at once proceeded 
up-stairs to the drawing-room, 
which he found empty. 

It was a pleasant room, with a 
deep bay-window looking out over 
the ocean, and here generally stood 
Mrs. Lindford’s writing-table ; but 
to-day it was occupied by a large 
easel that at once claimed the 
jealous husband’s attention. He 
at once stepped up to it and drew 
aside the covering; then started 
back with an oath, looking as 
though the fabled Gorgon’s head 
peered forth from the canvas, and 
was turning him suddenly to stone. 

He was still standing before that 
terrible head with clenched teeth 
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and corrugated brow, when the 
voice of his wife fell on his ear. 

In an instant his eyes blazed 
like twin meteors in a storm-laden 
sky. He turned with a look of 
fury towards the door; then ap- 
peared to change his mind, and 
darted into the adjoining room 
like lightning, dropping the heavy 
portitre across the entrance. Then 
he set himself to wait—and watch. 

‘We have taken such a long 
drive that I fear there is little day- 
light left for a sitting. I want to 
put in a few touches, though the 
dear old face ought to be engraven 
well enough on my memory to 
paint it by rote, as the schoolboy 
repeats his well conned lesson, 
without missing one line. But the 
face I have sketched does not 
quite please me ; so come here, sit 
down, and look your very best,’ 
said Mrs. Lindford, in that free 
unconstrained manner one only 
uses to a dear friend or an old 
acquaintance, as she entered the 
drawing-room, and led the stranger 
to a seat before the easel. 

‘Don’t put in my gray hairs, 
pet; I want to look quite “the 
light of other days,” you know, and 
all serene and fair; so pray im- 
prove on the original. I shall not 
complain if it should be mistaken 
for some one else—vanity is my 
besetting sin; paint me handsome, 
or paint me not at all,’ replied the 
gentleman, with a laugh, and taking 
his seat with the air of a man quite 
at home. 

‘ Well, Iam glad to see some- 
thing of the lightness of other days 
in your manner; ’tis sad to see 
how sorrow’s finger can weave 
silvery threads amid the brown 
locks of youth; you are not yet 
thirty! But come, let me arrange 
your hair, as I said I want you to 
look your best,’ she answered, with 
a sad ring in her low sweet voice, 
as she put back the clustering 
curls from his white forehead. 
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But her sitter was by no means 
attentive to her repeated injunc- 
tions to look bright and cheerful ; 
once or twice he roused himself 
out of some painful reverie into 
which he had fallen, and looked 
into her face with a pleading smile 
for being so remiss. There was 
something of feminine sweetness 
in this man’s smile, which did not 
betoken much strength of character. 

‘O dear! she cried at length, 
‘if you were not going away to- 
morrow I should be quite angry 
with you for making such sorrow- 
ful faces ! There, it’s no use to go 
on—I shall make an old man on 
the canvas if I do.’ Then she 
added wistfully, ‘How lonely I 
shall be when youare gone! You 
have done more towards my re- 
covery than the sea-air, I really 
believe. It was so refreshing to find 
that evil days had not crushed out 
our hearts’ best affections.’ 

‘Well, it was not my fault that 
we became estranged. You know 
Sir John Goldenburg was most 
provoking about the investment I 
made, though I did it all for the 
best,’ he replied gloomily. 

‘Yes, I ought to have known 
your heart was in the right place, 
though your head sometimes car- 
ries you away,’ she answered, rising 
from herseat ; then, laying her hand 
on his shoulder, she continued, 
‘Well, we are the best of friends 
now ; so you may kiss me, though 
you have been such a naughty boy 
that I have found it impossible 
to catch that bright expression I 
so much wanted to make a speak- 
ing likeness.’ 

Talk of ‘ trifles light as air being 
proofs as strong as Holy Writ toa 
jealous woman’! Acts innocent as 
the love of angels will drive a 
jealous man to madness. 

A fury that caused Robert Lind- 
ford’s blood to course through his 
veins like molten lava took pos- 
session of him the moment the 
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pair entered the drawing-room 
together. And as he watched 
them, more than once he could 
scarce resist the impulse of rushing 
from his hiding-place and laying 
them both dead at his feet. 

But when at length he saw his 
wife rise from her seat, and place 
her hands on her companion’s 
shoulder with a playful gesture 
and hold her face close to his, 
words cannot describe his jealous 
fury. In an instant he drew a 
loaded pistol from a case which 
stood on a cabinet close by. A 
fiendish resolve to avenge his 
wrongs drove aside every other 
consideration. Mad with jealous 
hate, he drew aside the fortitre 
noiselessly, and raised his hand to 
slay. 

Their backs were turned towards 
him ; he made true his aim, and 
was about to fire, when the draw- 
ing-room door was thrown wide 
open by a servant, to announce 
that dinner was served. 

The servant had all uncon- 
sciously stepped between him and 
his intended victims. He deter- 
mined, however, not to be balked 
of his vengeance; and, making a 
step on one side, he covered his 
wife as a sportsman covers his 
game before he pulls the trigger of 
his gun, when that wretched menial 
made another move, and placed 
himself between his mistress and 
instant death. 

With a smothered curse, the 
baffled villain changed his posi- 
tion, when by chance his eye fell on 
an opposite mirror, and the reflec- 
tion of his own distorted features 
almost paralysed his upraised arm. 

For a moment he stood trans- 
fixed, like one suddenly confronted 
by some horrible spectre, and 
during that moment his intended 
victims left the room; and thus, 
by an intervention of Providence, 
Irene and her companion escaped 
an awful and untimely fate. 
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‘O horror ! gasped the stricken 
wretch, dropping the weapon on 
the floor. ‘Would murder and 
the hangman’s rope be a fitting 
revenge? No, no; I will wring 
that woman’s soul with so much of 
agony that death will be welcomed 
as an angel of mercy by her ere 
long ! 

He sank heavily on a chair, ex- 
hausted from the terrible war of 
passions raging in his breast. But 
Prudence had asserted her sway ; 
he began to pause at the frightful 
consequences which follow hard 
on the crime of murder. This 
stayed his cowardly hand—the 
hand that would not have hesitated 
to slay, had there been a city of 
refuge for him to flee to. 

After a time his fury began to 
calm down; but his hate was like 
a devouring flame. He feared 
lest he should not be master of his 
actions if he remained much longer 
in the house; and therefore, as 
soon as he was sufficiently re- 
covered, he left as he came, 
quietly and unobserved. 


CHAPTER XXVIII, 

THE next few days after the 
occurrence related in the preceding 
chapter were spent by Irene in 
perfect quiet ; she had taken her 
daily walks and drives as usual, 
and as yet no sign of the storm 
that was about to break over her 
head, and lay it low in the dust, 
had been noticed by her. 

The first thing that struck her 
was the unusually long stay her 
husband was making in town, and 
the absence of his daily letters. 
Then Mrs Lindford’s letters ceased 
to arrive also, and this became a 
great source of anxiety to the de- 
voted young mother. 

The last letter she received from 
her mother-in-law appeared rather 
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constrained and cold; but this she 
attributed to the fact of her having 
the care of the children, which by 
right devolved on their own mother. 

‘She little knows how I am 
yearning after the children,’ said 
Irene sadly. ‘O, if I dared open 
my heart to her with any hope of 
assistance, how gladly would I do 
so! But she would side with her 
son against me, and perhaps widen 
the breach between us. Robert 
knows well how anxious I am to 
have the children with me, or else 
go to them; but he appears to 
take a cruel delight in keeping us 
asunder.’ 

Of late she had often entreated 
to have the baby back with her; but 
somehow she never dared to assert 
a will of her own in her husband's 
presence, or she would have in- 
sisted on having this natural wish 
complied with. From the first his 
strong masterful will had subjected 
her mind to his sway, and when- 
ever she tried to assert her posi- 
tion in the household it was only 
to wage a war in which he was 
certain to come off conqueror. 

She began, however, to feel that 
she was neglecting one of the 
holiest duties of her life in thus 
weakly submitting to have her 
child separated from her, and her 
maternal care delegated to another. 
‘I will assert the right of a mother, 
no matter at what cost,’ she said 
to herself, with firmness. ‘I will 
go to my child without my hus- 
band’s consent, unless I have her 
with me soon. When he returns 
I will state my wishes calmly but 
firmly ; and if he frowns me back 
upon myself as usual, I must sum- 
mon fortitude to tell him that I 
will no longer submit.’ 

But when a week passed, and 
she failed to hear either from her 
husband or his mother, her fears 
became so disquieting that she de- 
termined to go up to town, and 
satisfy herself as to the cause of 
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this mysterious neglect and silence 
on the part of her relatives. 

‘Bring me my letters and my 
breakfast at the same time,’ she 
said, on retiring to bed that night, 
after resolving to go to town on 
the morrow, and, after looking in 
at their residence, go on to Walton 
Grange, to pay a visit to the 
children. She found it impossible 
to remain another day in suspense, 
as her mind was on the rack ; yet 
she little dreamt of the dark storm- 
clouds looming over her domestic 
hearth, and so soon to burst on her 
devoted head. 

She was awake early in the 
morning, anxiously listening for 
the postman’s knock at the door. 
Somehow it appeared to her as 
though her future destiny depend- 
ed on what letters she might 
receive that day. 

The double knock at length 
sounded through the house, and 
made her heart beat yet more 
quickly. She thought it an age, 
although in reality it was only a 
few minutes, before the servant 
brought her up the letters. One 
from her husband at last—she tore 
it open with trembling fingers. 

The servant had brought up the 
breakfast at the same time, and 
was engaged in arranging it on the 
table, when she was startled by an 
exclamation of anguish, and before 
she could reach the bedside her 
mistress gave another wild hysteri- 
cal cry, and fell back insensible on 
her pillow. 

It was some time before Mrs. 
Lindford recovered consciousness ; 
then she opened her eyes in a 
dazed sort of way, and said half 
inquiringly, half wildly, ‘Surely I 
must have been dreaming! it was 
a terrible dream! Merciful Heaven, 
how like reality it appeared ! when 
suddenly her eye fell on the open 
letter, and with another wild piti- 
ful cry she fell back, and, covering 
her face with her hands, moaned 
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rather than wept for very anguish 
of soul. ‘I am desolate! O my 
darling, my darling, your stricken 
mother is indeed desolate ! gasped 
the hapless woman, wringing her 
hands. 

This desolation of soul was so 
plainly written on her anguished 
features that even the woman who 
had betrayed her became moved 
to tears, and said, ‘ My dear mis- 
tress, pray don’t distress yourself in 
this manner, or you will surely 
bring on another illness !’ 

‘You are right. I must be 
calm !’ she cried, starting up in bed. 
‘Get me my travelling-dress, Bur- 
ton. I must go to town by the 
next train—more than life depends 
on the next few hours.’ 

In vain her maid tried to re- 
monstrate, by venturing to say that 
her mistress was not in a fit state 
of health to undertake the journey. 

But Irene, usually the most 
patient and forbearing ofemployers, 
suddenly bade her be silent, in a 
most peremptory tone, and prepare 
to accompany her on her journey. 

In a state of unnatural excite- 
ment, Irene no longer felt her 
weakness, but hurried on her 
travelling attire with nervous haste, 
and in less than half an hour after 
she recovered consciousness was 
ready to leave the house. 

She wished to catch the early ex- 
press for London, and found on 
reaching the station thatshe had just 
ten minutes to spare. Burton went 
in to obtain tickets, and when she 
returned, Irene alighted and walk- 
ed quickly up the platform ; hav- 
ing entered a first-class carriage, 
she shrank back into the furthest 
corner, and closed her eyes to shut 
out every object from her view. 

Burton had bribed the guard to 
secure the compartment for her 
mistress. She had read the letter 
which caused this sudden journey, 
whilst Mrs. Lindford lay in that 
dead swoon, and very naturally 
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supposed that when she was alone 
with her in the carriage she would 
be taken into confidence. She was 
greatly disappointed, however, to 
find that her mistress remained 
silent and motionless until the train 
glided into Victoria Station, and 
then she only roused up to say, 
‘ Get a cab, please, Burton, and see 
that it is a fast one.’ 

‘ Where to, please, mum ?’ asked 
the obliging porter, when mistress 
and maid were seated in a four- 
wheeler. 

‘To Portland-place ; and desire 
him to drive fast,’ answered Burton, 
in her sharpest manner. 

‘All right, cabby! cried the 
porter, pocketing the small coin 
slipped into his palm ; ‘drive on, old 
hearty, and don’t spare your whip ! 

‘I'd like to put it across your 
shoulders,’ growled cabby. ‘Two 
ladies an’no luggage—they’ll haggle 
over a bob, and say it arn’t over 
three mile from this ’ere blessed 
tarminus. What number? he 
bawled, looking darkly over his 
shoulder at his unlucky fare; ‘I 
s’pose you want togo to some house, 
don’t ’ee ? 

Being told the number, and also 
again desired to drive quickly, he 
growled, ‘ All right!’ and leisurely 
began to place some old sacks 
under and around him, like a man 
who considered it incumbent on 
him to attend to his own comfort 
before obeying other’s orders. 

‘Does the man intend todrive on, 
Burton ?’ said her mistress anxious- 
ly ; ‘every moment is precious !’ 

By this time cabby, having 
settled his old wraps to his satis- 
faction, began to gather up the 
reins, making that business also a 
work of some little duration. Hav- 
ing at length, however, made all 
ready he flourished his whip, and 
clattered out of the station at a 
swinging pace, which he kept up 
for about five minutes ; then he 
slackened his speed toasnail’s pace. 
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‘Pray drive on quickly, my 
good man,’ called out Mrs. Lind- 
ford, letting down the front glass ; 
‘I will pay you well to hasten 
your speed.’ 

‘Ay, ay, all right!’ and cabby 
plied his whip apparently with a 
will, as though he fully intended 
to earn the money ; but his jaded 
beast knew the trick well, and 
never moved a leg the faster. 

This continued for another mile 
or more, and then the unhappy 
lady lost all patience, and desired 
the housekeeper to stop the cab, 
as she preferred walking to being 
driven at such a slow pace. 

‘ Well, what’s up now ?’ he growl- 
ed, as Burton desired him to stop. 
‘Ah, you want to get out, do ’ee, 
‘cause I won't flog my poor hoss 
to death for your dirty half-crown, 
eh? and this time he gave the 
beast such a vicious cut with his 
whip, that the startled brute dashed 
off with a fling that nearly sent 
Mrs. Burton through the cab- 
window. 

The ill-conditioned fellow ap- 
peared to have worked himself into 
a passion this time, and whenever 
he came to a crowded corner he 
shied round it with a spurt so 
dangerously near the curbstone, 
that Mrs. Lindford began to fear 
they would be overturned before 
they reached their destination. 
Arrived at Portland-place, he 
whipped his horse into full gallop, 
and drew up before the house with 
such a jerk, that for a moment it 
appeared as though the crazy old 
four-wheeler was falling to pieces 
about their ears. Then he jumped 
from his box, and flinging open 
the cab-door, exclaimed in a gruff 
insolent tone of voice, ‘ Here you 
are ! an’ I don’t s’pose you mean to 
give me a extra tanner for a’most 
racing that ’ere hoss to death " 

His fare took no notice of his 
rudeness, however ; they were too 
much occupied in looking up at 
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the house, which they appeared to 
regard with mute astonishment. 

‘Come, now, don’t ’ee see the 
place is to let? S'pose you’ve druv 
up at this rate to hire the mansion, 
eh ?’ bawled cabby derisively. 


‘Get out, Burton, and try if 


there is any one at home,’ said Mrs. 
Lindford slowly, like one speaking 
in a trance. 

The woman obeyed, shaking in 
every limb ; her face had assumed 
the hue of parchment the moment 
she observed bills in the windows 
to say the house was to let. She 
had been expecting a scene on 
their arrival at home, and had 
come to the determination to assert 
her belief in her mistress’s in- 
nocence. She had been hoping 
all along that the heart-stricken 
lady would address her on the 
subject, when she meant to have 
assured her that she might depend 
on her to set matters straight with 
the ‘ master,’ as she had never seen 
anything wrong with that gentle- 
man, never! and no doubt things 
might be satisfactorily explained if 
any questions were asked about 
him. He couldn’t be a lover, that 
was certain, or his portrait wouldn't 
be left in the drawing-room, where 
anybody might see it. But here 
was the establishment broken up, 
and no doubt things would end in 
a separation, when all the servants, 
herself amongst the rest, would be 
dismissed. She felt the few gold 
coins she received from her master 
like bits of burning metal on her 
conscience, as the bell she rang, 
by her mistress’s request, sounded 
through the empty house in Port- 
land-place. Had she made a good 
round sum by her espionage she 
would not have felt half so self- 
condemned ; but ‘here she had 
gone and betrayed her young mis- 
tress for a song! It was too bad! 
She wished atthat moment she 
could see her master, if it were only 
to’give him a bit of her mind. 
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Mrs. Burton had to ring several 
times before any one answered, and 
then an elderly woman, who 
appeared rather deaf, opened the 
door a few inches, taking care not 
to undo the door-chain. ‘Show 
yer card, mem,’ called out the 
crone, putting her face between 
the door and the door-post like a 
head ina pillory. ‘I can’t let no- 
body over the place without Mr. 
Biggles’s card. Eh! furniture! 
What do I know about the furni- 
ture? There’s not a stick in the 
house now, that’s all I can tell ’ee. 
"Bout the people as lived here last 
you're wanting to know? Well, I 
don’t know where they are gone, 
nor nothing about ’em: there was 
a auction here awhile ago, so I 
s’pose they be either dead or 
gone to foreign parts. If you want 
to see the house you must first show 
me Mr. Biggles’s card — them’s 
my horders, and I can’t let nobody 
whatsomever go over the place 
without it!’ No card being forth- 
coming, the old woman shut the 
door in Burton’s face without 
further ceremony. 

She quite staggered back on 
finding the door shut against her 
so suddenly, and turning to her 
mistress, asked in a strangely con- 
trite voice what she should do 
next. 

‘Give me your arm, Burton. I 
am faint and must have air,’ gasped 
Mrs. Lindford, who looked as if 
about to swoon away. 

With tears in her eyes the house- 
keeper rushed to her assistance, 
and almost lifted her mistress out 
of the cab. 

‘I am better now,’ said the 
unhappy lady, after walking on a 
few paces, supported by Burton’s 
arm. ‘ Pay the cabman his fare, and 
when this faintness passes away 
we will hire another conveyance, 
and go on to Walton by the four- 
o'clock train from Paddington.’ 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Arrivep at Walton Grange, 
Irene did not wait for the servant 
to announce her coming to Mrs. 
Lindford, but walked straight to 
her boudoir, where she knew she 
would find her at that hour of the 
evening. 

The dowager Mrs. Lindford 
looked quietly up from the book 
she was reading as the door open- 
ed, and when she saw who it was 
her face assumed a cold stern ex- 
pression. She rose, however, and 
extended her hand, saying, ‘ This 
is quite an unexpected visit. Will 
you be seated, and tell me why I 
am thus honoured ?” 

This greeting was like a cold- 
douch bath to one in a raging 
fever. The poor stricken wife gave 
a choking gasp, and sank into the 
nearest chair. 

Her whole appearance, together 
with her white anguished face, de- 
noted such terrible mental suffering, 
that the dowager forgot the triple 
casing with which she had encased 
her heart against her son’s wife, 
and for a moment pride, prejudice, 
and resentment faded away, and 
her womanly heart showed itself. 
She rose quickly,and throwing her 
arms around her said feelingly, 
‘My poor child, I cannot help 
pitying you, whatever may have 
been your errors ; but trust me, I 
will remain your friend under all 
circumstances.’ 

‘And my child! Let me hold 
my infant to my heart once more, 
and I will forgive even this cruel 
unheard-of injustice,’ cried Irene, 
holding out her hands pleadingly. 

‘Injustice !’ echoed the dowa- 
ger. ‘ Myson may be hard, proud, 
and unforgiving ; but I never knew 
him to be unjust.’ 

‘And call you not that letter un- 
just?’ cried Irene, with a flash of 
scorn, as she handed the letter to 
her which she had received that 
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morning from her husband. ‘I 
call it a most cruel unmanly epistle, 
a wicked cowardly insult to a de- 
fenceless woman !’ 

‘It is a cruel unfeeling letter,’ 
answered the dowager, after she 
had perused it with a pained look. 
‘He must have been mad with 
jealousy when he wrote it.’ 

‘Heaven is my witness he had 
no cause for jealousy or hatred. 
Surely you do not believe me guilty 
of the dreadful crimes he lays to 
my charge?’ she asked, seeing the 
perplexed look in his mother’s 
face. 

‘I cannot believe you guilty, or 
I should not promise to remain 
your friend; but there has been 
some indiscretion on your part, no 
doubt. Will you be candid with 
me and tell me all? I am willing 
to help you, if you keep nothing 
back in this wretched business,’ 
said the dowager, with something 
less of kindness in her tone. 

Irene looked her husband’s mo- 
ther straight in the eyes. 

‘ That letter is to me a riddle, 
in all save its cruel cowardliness !’ 
she answered proudly. ‘It shames 
me to be suspected of being false 
to my marriage-vows, and to have 
to assert my innocence in your 
hearing.’ 

‘But surely you must admit you 
have been indiscreet,’ said Mrs. 
Lindford, drawing back, ‘even if 
you are innocent in purpose?’ 

‘What can you mean?’ asked 
Irene, putting her hand to her 
head to ease its throbbing. ‘It is 
not my fault that I seem to neglect 
the duty of amother. O, could you 
but know how my heart hungers 
after my child, you would pity me. 
I do not like to complain of my 
husband, more especially to you; 
but he has appeared of late to take 
a cruel delight in keeping the chil- 
dren from me, spite of my tears 
and entreaties. I have been weak, 
perhaps, to have given way in this 
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respect ; but what could I do? I 
was afraid you would think hardly 
of me. It was impossible you 
should know it was Robert’s wish, 
not mine, to delegate the care of 
our children to another.’ 

‘I am not alluding to that,’ said 
the dowager still more distantly, 
‘but to the contents of the letter 
you showed me just now.’ 

Spite of Irene’s mental anguish, 
her lip curled with scorn, as she 
replied, 

‘Ah, a cowardly letter truly! I 
was not so anxious to accept your 
son’s suit as to wish to deceive him 
on any point to gain his favour. I 
told him of my early engagementand 
love for another before I met him. 
He knew all this when he sought 
me for his wife; and now that I am 
his wife and the mother of his 
child, he bids me go back to my 
lover—to a man with whom I have 
never exchanged a word or a look 
since I parted from him years 
since at the door of my parents’ 
home 

‘Whom, then, is this man that 
you have met so often since your 
stay at Brighton?’ asked the dow- 
ager severely. 

Irene gave a start and a cry of 
pain. 

‘O, I see it all now! Had my 
husband but the manliness to have 
asked me this question instead of 
accusing me of infidelity, all this 
misery might have been avoided. 
And yet he never hinted that he 
had seen me in company with any 
one, and therefore I never told 
him my brother was staying at 
Brighton. He appeared so indif- 
ferent about my only living rela- 
tive that George declined to meet 
my husband, unless he first made 
advances.’ 

‘Does Robert know you have a 
brother? I cannot think how he 
could have fallen into such a cruel 
error, said Mrs. Lindford, in a 
manner that showed too plainly 
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she rather doubted the statement 
she had that moment heard. 

‘Yes, he was told all about my 
family relations by Lady Golden- 
burg; but he has never met my 
brother, nor has he ever appeared 
to wish to form his acquaintance,’ 
replied Irene, with a slight flush 
rising to her pale cheeks. 

‘And your brother—does he re- 
side in London? may I ask his 
name?” hesitated the dowager. 

Irene looked her surprise at this 
question ; and then, thinking she 
meant her brother’s Christian name, 
she replied laconically, 

‘ George.’ 

‘Yes; I remember you men- 
tioned that name just now. I 
asked for your brother’s surname.’ 

This was said quite distantly, as 
though she thought her son’s wife 
wished to evade the question. 

‘Did I not tell you George is 
my brother? Why, then, do you 
ask such a question?’ cried Irene, 
losing patience. 

‘Ah, yes; but excuse me, did 
you not once tell me your father 
was the owner of Elvaston Abbey ? 
How comes it, then, if you have a 
brother, that the next-of-kin of the 
late Squire Elvaston is being ad- 
vertised for continually in the 
Times? You cannot be ignorant 
of this fact, as my son told me he 
had himself shown you the paper.’ 

Irene put up her hand, as if to 
ward off a blow, her face becom- 
ing more deadly pale than before. 
‘I remember,’ she replied, with 
a slight movement of the head, 
which spoke a volume of contempt 
and scorn—‘I remember it well ; 
it was a most unfeeling act, know- 
ing what he knew.’ 

‘What, did my son know that—’ 
the dowager was beginning, with a 
peculiarly stern-set look coming 
over her features, when Irene cut 
her short with a gesture at once so 
proud and full of pain, that it 
awed her into silence in an instant. 
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Then, as though stung into a 
passionate outburst of feeling, she 
cried, ‘Your son knows that my 
father married, in Germany, his 
deceased wife’s sister; hence my 
brother, by the law of England, 
lies under a ban, and cannot claim 
his father’s estate, or even his 
name. The only thing for which 
I blame my father—who was, ex- 
cept in this error of judgment, the 
best of men—is that he brought us 
up in ignorance of this fact. He 
meant it for the best, but Heaven 
alone knows what I have suffered 
since his untimely fate left me a 
nameless, portionless girl. I was, 
until his death, hedged in by 
fortune and position from the num- 
berless annoyances which fall to 
the lot of women who have to 
seek employment, however honour- 
able, as a means to live.’ And 
then, as though the slights and in- 
dignities heaped on her head, since 
she first entered Walton Grange as 
a governess, rushed on her mind 
with a force she could not with- 
stand, she drew herself up and 
looked her husband’s mother full 
in the face, as she said bitterly, 
‘I was reared as delicately and 
educated as carefully as though I 
were the daughter of an earl. I did 
not seek your son’s love, yet he 
sought me for his wife; and what 
have I gained by what, no doubt, 
youconsiderthis honour—what have 
I gained, I repeat, but slight and 
coldness, ending in shame and 
misery? Was it well to treat an 
orphan like this, think you? Ah, 
you say your son is just; then 
Heaven defend the helpless from 
such an Aristides ! And you—why 
have you shut your heart against 
me? Weare Christian women, and 
you have treated me as though 
we were Hindoos, and caste divid- 
edus! And yet, in spite of your 
coldness, my heart clings to you. 
I ofttimes think that had we met 
under more auspicious circum- 
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stances, and on equal terms, you 
might have taken me to your heart 
as a daughter.’ 

‘ Which I will do from this hour,’ 
cried Mrs. Lindford, embracing 
Irene with tears, ‘if you can for- 
give the past and love me as your 
second mother. Believe me, had I 
known your sad history when you 
first entered my house, you would 
have found in me a friend and 
sympathiser. But forgive me when 
I tell you that of late I knew not 
what to think, and feared lest you 
had deceived my son as to your 
birth and parentage. Are you 
quite sure Robert is aware of the 
facts you have just told me?’ 

A thought appeared to strike 
Irene, and throw a new light on 
her husband’s behaviour towards 
her. ‘I have never mentioned the 
subject to him,’said she reflectively, 
‘because, as you can well im- 
agine, it is a most painful one to 
me ; but Lady Goldenburg assured 
me she had told him all before I 
consented to listen to your son’s 
suit. She was one of my mother’s 
dearest friends, besides being a 
distant relative, and was naturally 
the one best fitted to communicate 
the peculiar circumstances under 
which I was obliged to become 
a governess, after being reared in 
luxury and affluence, with far other 
and higher prospects in life.’ 

‘Then I fear me that your 
friend kept back the fact of your 
parents’ relationship before mar- 
riage exclaimed Mrs. Lindford, 
still holding Irene’s hand in hers, 
‘because from what Robert has 
lately told me I know he took a 
far more gloomy view of the mat- 
ter. You cannot claim anything 
left by your father, I well know, 
unless under his will; but in my 
eyes you are his legitimate offspring 
all the same, and as well born as 
myself,’ 

‘O, how I bless you for saying 
so !’ cried Irene, with tears of grati- 
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tude springing to her eyes. ‘I 
have suffered agonies from the 
thought of being despised on ac- 
count of the accident of my 
birth ! 

‘I am quite certain that neither 
my son nor myself would have 
done so,’ said Mrs. Lindford, with 
decision; ‘and when he knows the 
truth he will repent deeply for 
having condemned you on bare 
suspicion, and ask your forgiveness 
on bended knees, or he is neither 
honourable nor just.’ 

*O, I will forgive all freely, for 
the sake of our children,’ cried 
Trene, beginning to feel the reac- 
tion of her overstrained mental as 
well as bodily powers. ‘ And now, 
dear mother, if I may call you so, 
I need rest. But first let me hold 
my infant to my heart; I think to 
feel her near it once again would 
assuage much of its bitterness ! 

Mrs. Lindford looked at the 
dark wistful eyes so full of mater- 
nal love, and hesitated to answer. 

‘ They are still with you, are they 
not?’ asked Irene, in a voice of 
alarm. ‘ My baby—you surely have 
not sent her from you ?” 

‘My dear daughter, be calm, 
you will soon see her; but—’ 

‘But what? O, my heart is 
bursting ! another grief will end all ! 
My child ! give me my child!’ she 
gasped, holding out her arms in 
the agony of her entreaty. 

‘ Now, Heaven forgive my son!’ 
cried Mrs. Lindford, moved to 
tears, ‘and me also,’ she added 
mentally, ‘for having wrung this 
poor innocent woman’s heart so 
cruelly ! 

‘My child ! moaned the stricken 
mother between her white lips ; ‘has 
he taken away my child in his 
cruel malice, and left me deso- 
late ?” 

‘My dear Irene, let me entreat 
you to summon up your fortitude. 
The children are under the care of 
their father at present, and I trust 
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that soon everything will be ex- 
plained and righted, when we will 
hope for a happy reunion.’ But she 
spoke to deaf ears— this last dis- 
appointment proved too much for 
the overtasked brain to endure: 
Irene sank to the floor unconscious, 
still moaning piteously for her lost 
one, like the sufferer moans in 
sleep from pain. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


QUITE unwittingly George El- 
vaston had brought misery and 
misunderstanding between his sis- 
ter and her husband. 

There had been a long estrange- 
ment between Irene and her 
brother, brought on, for the most 
part, by Sir John Goldenburg 
about money matters. George and 
Sir John never could get on well 
together : tothis scrupulous man of 
business habits, the way in which 
George had disposed of his sister’s 
little fortune appeared reckless, if 
not dishonest. He was, in short, 
very angry with him, and never 
could be brought to view the way 
in which the money had been laid 
out in the light of an investment, 
and would insist most provokingly 
that George had made a wilful mis- 
use of a most sacred trust. 

George, thinking that his old 
friend was urged on by Robert 
Lindford, considered him at once 
to bea mean grasping sort of fellow, 
and decided not to have anything 
to do with him. Hence his refusal 
to be introduced to him or be 
present at the wedding. A cool- 
ness had arisen also between Irene 
and her brother’s wife, on account 
of Mr. Graby. Nelly, it must be 
confessed, had encouraged the 
money-lender’s pretensions to the 
hand of her sister-in-law in a most 
unwarrantable manner. 

After Irene’s marriage the cool- 
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ness increased between her and 
her brother’s family. She had not 
even heard from them for nearly 
two years, when she met George 
quite accidentally in Kensington 
Gardens. 

Lonely and ill, her heart bounded 
with joy when she caught sight of 
his good-natured smiling face, just 
as she was about to scat herself 
with the children beneath one of 
the trees. 

In an instant brother and sister 
were grasping each other’s hands 
as though no unkind feeling had 
ever existed between them. 

It was this meeting that her hus- 
band chanced, unseen by them, 
to witness; and the demon jeal- 
ousy being thus once aroused 
within his breast, all chance of 
domestic happiness for his unfor- 
tunate wife fled for ever. 

When Irene went to Brighton 
she again met her brother. He 
was then in the unenviable posi- 
tion of an impecunious debtor 
hiding from writs and bailiffs. 

Mr. Graby had undertaken to 
set things straigh« for him, he told 
her; and when his sister objected 
to his putting his affairs into such 
unprincipled hands, he answered 
recklessly, 

‘A drowning man does not ex- 
amine the quality of the rope that’s 
thrown overboard to save him from 
sinking ; it may be a rotten rope, 
but he has to choose between that 
and no help at all.’ 

‘Pray let me entreat you not 
to trust that usurer; he will de- 
vour your substance, not relieve 
you from embarrassment. Is there 
no one else who will lend you a 
helping hand? You ought to have 
many friends, dear George, with 
your kindly open nature. Try 
some one you can trust, and let 
me dissuade you from having any- 
thing to do with the money- 
lender.’ 

‘Well, I know you do not like 
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Graby; but, you see, this is a 
matter of business between him 
and me. I must try and keep 
afloat as long as I can, and when I 
do go down it shall never be said 
of me that I dragged my friends 
after me, although I am sadly 
afraid that I shall sink some day 
in deep water, with very little 
chance of ever rising to the surface 
again.’ 

George Elvaston was not above 
using expedients to keep himself 
afloat ; still, he was a gentleman at 
heart, and scorned a mean action 
as he would scorn a crime. He 
would not have accepted a loan 
from his oldest friend ; it was not 
in his nature to accept favours that 
he did not possess the means to 
repay. 

He did possess one blessing, 
however, which nothing could ever 
deprive him of. and that blessing 
was a buoyant hopeful spirit. 

Even when his fortunes were at 
the lowest ebb he was hopefully 
expecting a turn of the tide to float 
him out on the sea of prosperity. 
‘He should wake up some day to 
find himself famous,’ he assured 
his sister, half in jest, half in ear- 
nest ; ‘and when he once became 
famous, gold would flow in like a 
flood, and clear away his embar- 
rassments in a trice.’ 

‘It all depends on chance, you 
see,’ he said to his sister, when she 
wished him to call wien her hus- 
band was at home, that they might 
become acquainted; ‘and if I 
should become a bankrupt he 
might reproach you with my dis- 
grace. We are strangers to each 
other, and had better remain so, 
unless I get a turn in Fortune’s 
wheel, and become prosperous.’ 

True, Irene did not press him to 
call; her husband was so uncer- 
tain in his moods, he might resent 
her brother’s presence as an in- 
trusion, and ask all sorts of embar- 
rassing questions, which she would 
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not be at liberty to answer, con- 
cerning the reason of George EI- 
vaston’s stay at Brighton, and why 
he had not called on them in 
London, as he appeared so anx- 
ious to make their acquaintance at 
the seaside. And, on the whole, 
she felt inclined to adopt her bro- 
ther’s view of the position, and not 
bring about a meeting unless it 
could no longer be avoided. It 
was this want of confidence be- 
tween husband and wife which led 
to such dire consequences in the 
end. And thus, whilst Irene was 
enjoying the society of her brother 
guileless of all evil intentions, she 
was driving her husband to the 
verge of madness with jealousy. 

By nature, Robert Lindford was 
eminently cool and calculating, 
though, like all such natures, he 
could be roused by sudden pas- 
sion into uncontrollable fury, and 
when once offended he was im- 
placable. 

When he saw the hated stranger 
seated in a familiar manner in his 
wife’s carriage, as we have before 
related, he was seized with an un- 
controllable fit of fury, and, scarcely 
knowing what he was about, rushed 
forward to stop the horses, when 
he was knocked down by a heavily- 
laden wagon, and narrowly escaped 
being killed on the spot. 

He considered this accident 
entirely due to his wife’s miscon- 
duct, and determined to make her 
suffer double for every pain he 
endured. With that refinement of 
cruelty which was a characteristic 
of his narrow nature, he determined 
to place their children where she 
should be unable to have access to 
them. 

In pursuance of this plan, when 
he was sufficiently recovered from 
the accident he sought a poor re- 
lation, who eked out her slender 
income by taking one or two lady 
boarders, and was then residing in 
an out-of-the-way seaside town, 
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or rather village, in Devonshire. 
Mrs. Wilson, who was a widow, 
and childless, gladly took charge 
of what, from Robert Lindford’s 
statements, she believed to be his 
worse than motherless children, 
thinking she was performing a 
Christian duty in keeping them 
away from such an unprincipled 
mother, and willingly keeping her 
trust a secret until he gave her 
permission to inform his relatives 
of the children’s domicile. 

Having arranged to place his 
children out of his wife’s reach at 
any moment, he felt free to watch 
her actions, and was not a little 
vexed to find that he could not fix 
on any action of hers to warrant 
his taking steps to separate her 
from their children. 

‘I know she is faithless to me 
in heart, if not in act,’ he would 
often say bitterly to himself; ‘ but 
what does that count for? I should 
be laughed at by all the world if I 
obtained a separation from my 
wife because she sometimes walked 
out with a man who was a stranger 
to me, without first coming to some 
explanation; as if it were not 
enough that I have warmed a ser- 
pent in my bosom to turn and 
sting me!’ 

But things came at length toa 
sudden crisis, in a manner he had 
not quite anticipated. 

He had come very near incur- 
ring a felon’s doom on her account, 
and he shuddered at himself when 
he beheld the horrible future loom- 
ing in the distance. He could no 
longer trust himself near her, lest 
he should be hurried into commit- 
ting murder to avenge his honour. 

‘The traitress! he hissed be- 
tween his clenched teeth, ‘she 
wears her sin with such an air of 
innocence, it maddens me to wit- 
ness it!’ 

And, even then, conscience whis- 
pered, ‘You know she is not guilty 
of sinning against you.’ But he 
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would not listen to the ‘still small 
voice ; it was enough for him that 
she had sinned against him in her 
heart. 

This man was poor; he gathered 
that much from their conversation 
in the drawing-room. He would 
find a discarded wife rather a bur- 
den on his hands. That would 
chafe the proud spirit of the trai- 
tress beyond endurance. What 
would sudden death at his hand 
be, compared to the suffering such 
stinging humiliation would inflict? 

With this man she would have 
to endure contumely, poverty, and 
shame; be, in short, a branded 
woman, from whom every one 
would shrink who had a character 
to lose. 

On consideration, the revengeful 
husband decided to avoid the scan- 
dal of the Divorce Court. There 
remained a lingering fear in his 
heart lest his wife should be able 
to prove her innocence. Spite of 
his own constant espionage and his 
employed spy’s watchfulness, no 
act of unfaithfulness could be 
brought home to the suspected 
woman to warrant the measure of 
divorce. 

He might gain nothing by mak- 
ing his wrongs public, except to 
become the town talk, a sort of 
nine days’ wonder, when theirnames 
would be bandied from lip to lip 
with idle scorn. He well knew 
he should find no mercy in the 
eyes of his fashionable acquaint- 
ance if he sued for a divorce and 
failed. 

Could he have heaped shame 
and contumely on his young wife's 
head, without any disgrace being 
reflected on himself, he would have 
taken a savage delight in trailing 
that proud beautiful head in the 
dust ; but, to drag his wife through 
the mire, he needs must soil his 
own reputation. 

‘I will leave her to her fate, 
without a friendly hand to free her 
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from the tempter’s toils; he will 
soon tire of her and cast her aside, 
and the time will come when her 
presence will be regarded amongst 
the respectable as a contamination, 
and women will gather their gar- 
ments more closely around them 
at her approach. Ah, I shall be 
avenged then; and she too will 
regret that she ever dared to call 
her husband a “ hard taskmaste: ” 
to his face,’ he said, with rankling 
spite and hatred. 

He pictured to himself this wo- 
man, whom he had sworn to love 
and cherish until death did them 
part, his wife, who had lain in his 
bosom, his beautiful, delicate, 
dainty wife! Yes, his hatred made 
him gloat over the mental picture 
he called up, of her dying at last 
in some wretched lodging, alone, 
unattended, uncared for, and un- 
wept—an outcast even in death. 

He took care that no appeal for 
forgiveness should ever reach his 
ears from the wife he meant to de- 
sert and leave to the guilty fate 
she had chosen to embrace, and 
to this end he disposed of his 
house and furniture in town: he 
would not leave a spot belonging 
to him where she might go and 
insist on making her home until 
he proved her unworthy of it. 

Contrary to his expectations, his 
mother strongly disapproved of the 
steps he was about to take. She 
‘would not believe his young wife 
guilty,’ she said firmly, ‘until she 
received some proof. She might 
be inclined to err. It was wrong, 
certainly, to meet even an old 
friend unknown to her husband ; 
but it was his duty to seek an ex- 
planation and not to condemn her 
unheard. And even if she were, 
as he asserted, faithless, he neg- 
lected his duty as a husband and 
a father to leave the erring woman 
to her fate, without first endea- 
vouring to rescue her.’ 

He overruled her, however, with 
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regard to the children, although 
he did not tell her he meant to 
place them beyond her reach or 
knowledge. All he could get her 
to promise was that she would not 
interfere between him and his wife, 
unless Irene sought her help, and 
she found her innocent. ‘She will 
have a home to fly to, if she is 
worthy of it,’ Mrs. Lindford said 
to herself, and left the rest to her 
son. 

‘She will not seek your protec- 
tion,’ he said bitterly. ‘Ono! If 
the wretched woman does not fly 
with her seducer, she will hide her 
head in obscurity; she has some 
little pride left, and will not dare 
to face you when she knows her 
sin has been found out.’ 

A fear, however, lurked in his 
heart that she would seek out his 
mother and throw herself on her 
mercy ; and to deter his wife from 
taking this step, as soon as he was 
ready to leave England, with a 
malevolence born of jealousy and 
hate, he sat down to pen her a let- 
ter, which he believed would wound 
her self-respect and pride so deeply, 
that she would never dare to lift 
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up her head again, and would 
throw herself under the protection 
of her lover for very shame. 

Had he dipped his pen in gall 
and wormwood he could not have 
made the words more bitter and 
stinging. He even racked his 
brain for epithets vile enough to 
convey his loathing of her and her 
conduct. 

He missed his mark, however. 
His wife only regarded his letter 
as cowardly and cruel in the ex- 
treme. It had no power to wound 
her self-respect, because she was 
all-powerful in the strength of her 
purity and uprightness. It was 
the fearful injustice of the accusa- 
tion which wounded her spirit; and 
the threat it contained, of leaving 
her without home or means of sup- 
port, did not drive her to despair. 
O no! the cruelty which struck 
her heart like a poisoned dagger 
was the assurance it contained that 
from henceforward she would be 
considered an outcast from her 
home, her husband, and her chil- 
dren ; and from that hour the door 
of her husband’s house would be 
closed against her. 


[To be continued. ] 














AN ARCH-PRIESTESS OF FASHION. 


By JOHN ASHTON. 


—>——. 


A HUNDRED and twenty years ago 
London society was gay enough, 
according to its lights, and Al- 
mack’s, Vauxhall, and Ranelagh 
were nightly crowded; whilst the 
Opera and theatres filled well. In 
point of fact there were no amuse- 
ments out of London, especially 
in the winter. Nor could there well 
be any, for the roads were bad, and 
highwaymen were plentiful ; so the 
good folks stayed in town, and 
entered heartily into any amuse- 
ment provided for them. About 
that time, 1756 or 1757,a German, 
who both in Germany and Italy 
had been a public singer, came 
over here, and was destined to a 
most remarkable career-——one which 
made her for a time the ruling 
genius of fashion, having for her 
subjects the whole aristocracy of 
both sexes, and all who claimed 
to be in society. Nothing is 
known of her—when or where she 
was born, whether she had ever 
been married, whether she used 
her maiden name, or took the name 
she bore because it suited her; 
but in any case, the history of 
society can never be written with- 
out the name of Teresa Cornelys 
being prominently introduced, as 
probably no woman ever held such 
sway over the fashionable world. 
She must have been a shrewd, en- 
terprising, business like woman, with 
good address, captivating manners, 
and undoubted knowledge of the 
world, or she never could have 
originated, and for a time success- 
fully carried on, the series of ele- 
gant entertainments, which were 
exactly fitted to the times. 

She must have been in England 


some six years or so before she 
entered upon her great under- 
taking, by renting Carlisle House, 
in the then fashionable part of 
town, Soho-square. It was a fine 
old mansion, built in James LI.’s 
time, and was so called from its 
having been the residence of the 
Howards, Earls of Carlisle. It 
was pulled down in 1788, and what 
was the grand saloon was altered, 
and made into a Roman Catholic 
chapel, which is now known as 
St. Patrick’s, Soho, the entrance to 
which is in Sutton-street. There, 
either at the close of 1762 or com- 
mencement of 1763, she started 
‘The Soctety in Soho-square,’ of 
which the following is a contem- 
porary account : ‘ The subscription 
is seven guineas for twelve nights, 
one ticket each, which introduces 
only one person, whether gentle- 
man or lady ; but there are frequent 
subscriptions in the year, and two 
ladies may be admitted six nights 
on one subscription. No person 
can be admitted a subscriber to 
this Society but through the re- 
commendation of a_ subscriber. 
Four ladies of quality, having each 
of them a book, have the joint 
management, direction, and choice 
of the subscribers; every one’s 
name must be entered in one of 
those ladies’ books. A non-sub- 
scriber can only be admitted by a 
subscriber’s ticket, writing his or 
her name on the back ; in conse- 
quence of which rule, and to avoid 
the possibility of improper com- 
pany, their names are, immediately 
after the night is over, printed and 
hung up in the outer room. 

‘The doors are opened at nine 
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o'clock of the lower rooms, which 
consist of six, each superior to the 
other ; few people, however, as- 
semble before ten, and those who 
profess themselves of the genteelest 
order not till eleven, when they 
walk about and amuse themselves 
with accosting their acquaintance, 
and forming themselves into select 
parties for the evening; then re- 
galing with jellies, syllabubs, 
cakes, orgeat, lemonade, fruits, &c., 
prepared in a kind of arched shelv- 
ing all round the hangings of the 
tea-room. 

‘ At ten the upper flight of rooms 
open, which consist of two large 
rooms besides a very large ball- 
room, furnished and hung in the 
most superb taste, with an ex- 
ceeding good band of music in an 
orchestra erected at the upper end, 
and rows of benches down the 
sides placed one above the other. 
In this room they dance country 
dances, but no minuets at all. 

‘At half-past eleven the com- 
pany in general repair to tea, and 
have small round tables for their 
separate parties. 

‘At twelve the cotillion gallery 
opens, with another range of seven 
rooms underground, which from 
the vast variety of furniture and 
ornaments, the grandeur and mag- 
nificence of some, the elegant sim- 
plicity of others, together with the 
amazing beauty of the lights, one 
of the principal excellences of the 
whole, form a view on descending 
a perpendicular flight of stairs most 
sumptuously and pleasingly strik- 
ing. 

‘In these lower range of rooms 
the company finish the evening, 
the young in dancing cotillions, 
the others in looking on ; for there 
are no cards nor gaming of any 
kind. At one the company begin 
to separate, and continue going till 
four, but the major part break up 
about two.’ 

This, then, was the extremely 
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decorous beginning of Madame 
Cornelys’ scheme, very unexcep- 
tionable and very proper. But 
shortly after its commencement 
she had to issue a notice in Feb- 
ruary 1763, that ‘Mrs. Cornelys 
hopes the subscribers will not take 
it amiss if she refuses the lent 
tickets that have not the person’s 
name on the back, there having 
been some lent to improper per- 
sons, which obliges her to take 
this method ; and for the future 
those subscribers who shall again 
lend their tickets in suchlike man- 
ner shall be scratched off the list, 
and their admittance refused.’ So 
that at the outset she used her 
utmost endeavours, in spite even 
of her patrons, to keep her social 
reunions select and respectable. 
She showed her tact, too, in giving 
a servants’ ball, to propitiate the 
upper ranks of that influential 
class, February 18, 1763: ‘On 
Saturday last Mrs. Cornelys gave a 
ball at Carlisle House to the upper 
servants of persons of fashion, as 
a token of the sense she has of her 
obligations to the nobility and 
gentry for their generous subscrip- 
tion to her assembly. The com- 
pany consisted of two hundred and 
twenty persons, who made up four- 
score couple in country dances ; 
and as scarce anybody was idle 
on this occasion the rest sat down 
to cards.’ And her rooms were 
used otherwise than by ‘The 
Society ;’ for in 1763 ‘ The Anni- 
versary Meeting of the Noblemen 
and Gentiemen educated at West- 
minster School will be held on 
Tuesday, the 26th of April, at Mrs. 
Cornelys’ room in Soho-square. 
Stewards: the Duke of Portland, 
the Earl of Dartmouth, the Earl of 
Pomfret, the Bishop of Bristol, the 
Lord Mayor, Sir Septimus Robin- 
son, Richard Miller, Esq., and 
Ambrose Dickens, Esq.’ 

So things went on till 1764, 
when her success seems to have 











earned her the envy of others, and 
she had to advertise, denying the 
rumours set afloat by her detrac- 
tors, one of which was that she 
had ‘expressed herself dissatis- 
fied with a subscription now on 
foot to build a large room in oppo- 
sition to hers.’ Another was that 
she had sold tickets for half a 
guinea each to admit non-subscri- 
bers on the assembly nights. And 
later on, in 1766, she had to deny 
that she owed her late cook 50/.,, 
and also the rumour that she had 
fled to France with many thou- 
sands of pounds, to the total ruin 
of several of her creditors. In 
this latter very long advertisement, 
we find that she had not only need 
of, but possessed capital, for she 
says she can prove that she ‘has 
paid upwards of Eleven Thousand 
Pounds within these thirteen 
months ; and she is credited with 
having spent in 1765 alone, in alter- 
ing and furnishing the house, 2000/. 

She now began to have concerts 
as well as ‘ The Society,’ tickets 
ros. 6d. each, the instrumental 
portion being solos on the violin, 
viol de gamba, violoncello, Ger- 
man flute, and pianoforte ; and the 
vocalists were Signor Guadagni 
and Mrs. Weichfell; and in 1767 
she had a series of ten Monday- 
night balls during the winter season. 
Giardini and Cramer seem to have 
conducted at the concerts, and their 
benefit tickets, which have survived, 
are exquisite specimens of drawing 
by Cipriani, and of engraving by 
Bartolozzi. They are, as was the 
taste of the day, principally classi- 
cal—Venus, Apollo and Daphne, 
Orpheus and Eurydice, &c. 

At this time she enjoyed the 
most exalted patronage, as the 
Daily Advertiser of April 16, 1768, 
tells us: ‘On Thursday last there 
was a remarkably brilliant assem- 
bly at Mrs. Cornelys’, in Soho- 
square. There were present (be- 
sides some of the Royal Family, 
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many of the foreign ministry and 
first nobility) the Prince of Monaco 
and two or three of the principal 
gentlemen in his Serene Highness’s 
train.’ And in the month of Au- 
gust, the same year, the King of 
Denmark paid her a visit, when 
her whole establishment was bril 
liantly lit up en féte; and in 1769 
and 1770 there were splendid 
galas in honour of the King’s and 
Queen’s birthdays. 

And now comes the mistake 
of Teresa Cornelys’ career. Her 
establishment was prosperous, in- 
creasing, and eminently respect- 
able. She must needs spoil all, 
and pave the way for her own 
downfall, by having masguerades. 
Another thing which undoubtedly 
forwarded her disastrous end was 
in itself perfectly harmless, but it 
brought her into collision with the 
authorities. 

It was simply this. The man- 
agers of the King’s Theatre, in the 
Haymarket, found that comic 
operas filled their house better 
than serious ones, and formed a 
troupe accordingly. But there 
were many who preferred serious 
operas, and Giardini was applied 
to, to organise a company, &c. 
The Lord Chamberlain was spoken 
to about a license, which he re- 
fused to give until he heard defi- 
nitively from the King’s Theatre 
managers that they meant to 
abandon serious opera. This they 
declined to do, but got together a 
company so utterly unfit for the 
purpose that the Lord Chamber- 
lain agreed to the new plan, and 
Mrs. Cornelys was immediately 
applied to, to provide proper ac- 
commodation ; and Giardini under- 
took to provide performers, both 
vocal (Guadagni being the princi- 
pal) and instrumental, and a Mr. 
Slingsby organised the ballet. 

Her first masquerade was on 
February 26, 1770, and was 
given by a club called the ‘ Tues- 
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day Night’s Club,’ which met at 
the Star and Garter Tavern, in 
Pall Mall. It is described as being 
‘perhaps the most brilliant and 
characteristic ever known in this 
kingdom, arising from the tickets 
not being transferable.’ It was even 
hinted that the King and Queen 
would be present ; but the London 
Chronicle says, ‘We hear that two 
Great Personages were compli- 
mented with two tickets for Mon- 
day night’s masquerade, which they 
very politely returned.’ Perhaps it 
was as well they did not go. Po- 
pular feeling ran very high at the 
time. -Wilkes was still in prison 
(he was not released till April 
1770), and most of the carriages 
which went to the masquerade 
were chalked by the populace with 
‘Wilkes and Liberty.’ But royalty 
was present in the persons of the 
Dukes of Cumberland and Glouces- 
ter; the former as Henry VIII., 
the latter ‘in the old English habit, 
with a star on the cloak.’ 
Among the ladies 
Duchess of Ancaster as Mandane, 
the Duchess of Bolton as Diana, 
the Dowager Countess Waldegrave 
as Jane Shore, the Countess of 
Pomfret as a Greek Sultana, the 
Duchess of Buccleugh as the Witch 
of Endor; whilst among the gen- 
tlemen was the Earl of Carlisle, 
very richly dressed as a running 
footman, with a cap set with dia- 
monds, and the words ‘ Tuesday 
Night’s Club’ in the front. An- 
other noble earl went in ‘ the: pon- 
tifical habit of the Pope.’ But 
perhaps the most peculiar taste in 
dress (if it can be so called) was 
‘Captain Watson of the Guards, 
who appeared in the character of 
Adam, had his dress fitted so close 
and painted so natural that most 
of the masks on his first approach 
started, imagining him to be really 
naked. He personated his part 
with great propriety and drollery.’ 
Just imagine a comic Adam! 


were the 
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A very well executed engraving 
of this masquerade appears in the 
Town and Country Magazine for 
March 1770, in which figure Cap- 
tain Watson as aforesaid, Garrick 
as a doctor, Mrs. Crewe and Lady 
Almeria Carpenter as ballad-sing- 
ers, the Earl of Shelbourne as a 
Turk, the Duke of Grafton as a 
jockey, and Lord North inadomino. 

Another grand masquerade was 
on Wednesday, 6th February 1771, 
and was a public one, the tickets 
being two and a half guineas each, 
admitting one gentleman or two 
ladies, and opened about ten at 
night. The company was very 
brilliant, as may be seen from the 
following list: ‘There were also 
present the Dukes of Gloucester 
and Cumberland, the Dukes of 
Buccleugh, Bolton, Manchester; the 
Earls of Huntingdon, Sandwich, 
Carlisle, Berkley, Cholmondeley, 
Spencer, Barrymore, Cork, March, 
and Sussex; Lords Weymouth, 
Falmouth, Bolinbroke, Palmerston, 
Molyneux, Grantham, Stavordale, 
Pigot, Craven, and Aylmer; the 
Countesses of Effingham, Berkley, 
Spencer, Aylesbury, and Cork, &c. ; 
Lady Archer, Lady Craven, Lady 
Charlotte Dundas, Lady Bridget 
Lane, the celebrated Miss Harriot 
Lambe; the Imperial, Danish, 
Hanoverian, and several foreign 
ministers.’ The masks were of the 
usual character, perhaps a little 
overstocked in the matter of devils, 
of which there were five. There 
was a Savoyard with a hurdy-gurdy, 
leading a bear, which danced to 
the music. On their entrance they 
were stopped, as the bear only had 
half a ticket, or a lady’s, but were 
passed on the Savoyard’s assurance 
to the doorkeeper that it was a she 
bear. The acme of bad taste in 
costume was reached by the 
appearance of one masque, who 
gave very high offence to the ladies, 
and he was not only pretty warmly 
rallied, but reproved ; he appeared 
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as a dead corpse, in a shroud and 
walking (strange powers that allow 
a dead corpse to walk!) coffin, 
decorated with all its solemn orna- 
ments. On the front was pasted 
the following printed inscription : 


‘Mortals, attend! This pale unseemly 
spectre 

Three moons ago was plump and stout as 
Hector. 


Cornelys’, Almack’s, and the Coterie 

Caused in the bloom of life the change 

you see, 

O, shun harmonic routs and midnight 

revel, 

Or you and I shall soon be on a level !’ 
This mask was erroneously sup- 
posed to be Colonel Luttrell; but 
he appeared all night in a pink 
domino ; and it is now said he was 
the Colonel’s brother. The coffin 
was cut behind in such a manner 
that he could sit down, which he 
did from half-past eleven to three, 
soon after which he retired, leaving 
the coffin (which was made of 
pasteboard, with papier maché nails 
and ornaments) in the outer room, 
where the bear left his skin. 

The coffin began at first to ex- 
hort the company to reform, in a 
puritanic style; but being told it 
was out of character for a dead 
man to speak, he remained silent 
for the rest of the night. 

The agreeable Mrs. D. address- 
ed herself to the shroud, saying, 
‘I cannot help seriously telling you 
(and to show you I am in earnest 
I unmask) that you must be an ill- 
natured spiteful wretch, that can 
neither enjoy the amusement this 
place affords yourself, nor let us par- 
take of it, without casting a gloom 
upon our spirits by your horrid 
appearance, which is not only in- 
decent, but illiberal and uncharit- 
able. If you are dead, as you seem 
to be, to all sense of pleasure, you 
have no business here; if you are 
alive, and capable of enjoying the 
pastime of the place, throw off that 
shocking covering, and assume the 
dress of mirth and festivity.’ 

A sailor then came up and said, 
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‘ What cheer, what cheer? hey, boy, 
or only in a trance? If that’s the 
case, I and my fellow-messmates 
here will give you a round dozen, 
and soon bring you to yourself.’ 
This address had the desired effect 
—the coffin retired, and it was 
believed the masque returned soon 
after in a domino.’ 

The masquerade created a great 
sensation, and the principal cha- 
racters were engraved for the 
Oxford Magazine ; and there was an 
amusing account published of the 
things supposed to have been lost 
at the entertainment—among them, 
‘An unrelenting prude, who had 
stood a siege of ten years against 
the man she loved, unfortunately 
lost her heart.’ ‘Several ladies, 
whose carriages were a long time 
before they could get to Carlisle 
House, lost all patience.’ ‘A per- 
son, dressed in the habit of a 
president of a certain political club, 
lost his temper.’ ‘Sir F. K—s, 
and all the sober people in the 
neighbourhood of Soho-square, 
lost four or five hours’ sleep.’ 

A contemporary account of this 
ball says, ‘Soho-square and the 
adjacent streets were lined with 
thousands of people, whose curio- 
sity led them to get a sight of the 
persons going to the masquerade; 
nor was any coach or chair suffer- 
ed to pass unreviewed, the windows 
being obliged to be let down, and 
lights held up to display the figures 
to more advantage.’ 

This we may take as Madame 
Cornelys’ culminating point — for 
there were already clouds appear- 
ing in the heaven of her prosperity. 
In February 1771, we read that 
‘Mrs. Cornelys has been twice 
fined 50/. for having operas (styled 
harmonic meetings) at Carlisle 
House, Soho-square. Guadagni 
has been fined s5o0/. for singing in 
the same, and there are two other 
informations against him for the 
same. There is also another in- 
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formation against Mrs. Cornelys, 
for having public masquerades at 
the same house.’ This latter was, 
‘ That she does keep and maintain 
a common disorderly house, and 
did permit divers loose, idle, and 
disorderly persons, as well men as 
women, to be and remain during 
the whole night rioting and other- 
wise misbehaving themselves. That 
she did keep and maintain a public 
masquerade, without any license 
by her first had and obtained for 
that purpose ; and did receive and 
harbour loose and cisorderly per- 
sons in masks to make a great 
noise and tumult.’ These prose- 
cutions were instigated by the 
managers of the King’s Theatre, 
and they eventually succeeded in 
putting a stop to the harmonic 
meetings. 

But she had friends, as the fol- 
lowing anecdote from the Zondon 
Chrcnicle, 19-21 February 1771, 
shows: ‘ A certain D—s, who is a 
principal promoter of the New 
Opera-house, declared lately she 
would persist in support of Mrs. C., 
whatever was the consequence ; 
“for,” said she,“ I hate the thoughts 
of mixing with anybody merely 
because they have half a guinea in 
their pocket ; and that such scum 
should sit on the same bench, and 
think themselves on a level with 
the first nobility  “ Iagree with 
you” (says Lady A—r), “and am 
grieved to think that we are, one 
day or other, to mix in heaven 
with the dregs of the people.” “ God 
forbid” (says the D—s) “I should 
ever be in such company!”’ Well 
might these grand ladies dislike 
the rough manners of the lower 
classes, for, as an example, the 
Gazette, 14th February 1771, says, 
‘The mob assembled in Soho- 
square on Monday last made it a 
rule to make all the company shake 
hands with them as they went into 
Mrs. Cornelys’; but, unluckily, 
one lady who complied with this 
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regulation, giving her hand to a 
sharper, he showed his dexterity 
by slipping three valuable rings 
from her fingers.’ 

Although the operas were for- 
bidden, yet it would seem that the 
indictment 7e-masquerades was not 
acted on, and they went on merrily, 
together with subscription balls, &c. 
But a society called ‘the Coterie’ 
(which, judging from a contempo- 
rary engraving, must have been of 
very dubious morality), which she 
started, broke up, many of the 
lady patronesses refusing to pay 
their subscriptions ; and either her 
entertainments were unprofitable, 
or she was extravagant, for, in 
July 1772, an advertisement ap- 
peared, ‘The creditors of Mrs. 
Cornelys, of Carlisle House, Soho- 
square, are most earnestly request- 
ed to deliver forthwith a particular 
account of their several and re- 
spective demands on the said Mrs. 
Cornelys to Mr. Hickey in St. 
Alban’s-street.’ Then came para- 
graphs in the papers, which were 
denied, that she had filed her 
petition in bankruptcy to defraud 
her creditors; and lastly, on the 
gth November 1772, she was 
gazetted a bankrupt, but curiously 
there was some difficulty in de- 
scribing her occupation, and at 
length she was called ‘a dealer in 
gloves,’ because on grand nights 
a person stood in the hall ready to 
supply the company with fresh 
gloves. 

Among other causes that led to 
her bankruptcy must not be for- 
gotten the opening of the Pantheon 
in Oxford-road (as it was then 
called), built avowedly in rivalry 
to her establishment, and at a 
cost of about 60,0007 It was 
opened on Monday, 27th January 
1772, and the following is a con- 
temporary account: ‘ Monday 
night was opened, for the first 
time, the much talked-of receptacle 
of fashionable pleasure, the Pan- 
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theon, to a crowded company of 
between 1500 and 2000 people. 
Imagination cannot well surpass 
the elegance and magnificence of 
the apartments, the boldness of the 
paintings, or the disposition of the 
lights, which last are reflected from 
gilt vases suspended by gilt chains. 
Besides a number of splendid orna- 
ments that decorate the rotunda or 
great room, there are a number of 
statues, in niches below the dome, 
representing most of the heathen 
gods and goddesses, supposed to 
be in the ancient Pantheon of 
Rome. To these are added three 
more of white porphyry, the two 
first representing the present King 
and Queen, the last Britannia. 
The whole building is composed 
of fourteen rooms, all of which are 
adapted to particular uses, and 
each affordinga striking instance of 
the splendour and profusion of 
modern times. In point of con- 
sequence the company were an 
olio of all sorts—peers, peeresses, 
honourables and right honourables, 
Jew brokers, demireps, lottery 
insurers, and quack doctors.’ 
Novelty then, as now, had charms, 
and the Pantheon was patronised 
to Madame Cornelys’ detriment. 
Well, she was bankrupt, and 
her things were sold Dec. 1772. 
‘Carlisle House, Soho. At twelve 
o’clock on Monday, the 14th inst., 
by order of the assignees, Mr. 
Marshall will sell by auction, on 
the premises, in one lot, all that 
extensive, commodious, and mag- 
nificent house in Soho-square 
lately occupied by Mrs. Cornelys, 
and used for the public assemblies 
of the nobility and gentry. To- 
gether with all the rich and ele- 
gant furniture, decorations, china, 
&c., thereunto belonging.’ Cata- 
logues, admitting two, were sold 
five shillings each, and the pre- 
mises were on show a week before 
the sale. How they sold, or who 
bought them, there is no record. 
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In the Westminster Magazine of 
1773 there is a satirical article on 
the sale—‘ Cupid turned Auction- 
eer, or Cornelys’ Sale at Carlisle 
House.’ It is too silly and too 
broad in its humour to quote from, 
except a portion of the introduc- 
tion: ‘ The empress of the regions 
of taste being dashed from the 
pinnacle of feminine monarchical 
grandeur, all the implements of 
luxury, the regalia of taste and 
dissipation, together with those 
rich coverings of silken folly which 
Fashion, with a hand of showy 
elegance, had collected to indulge 
the rapturous ease of lulling, loll- 
ing, lewd, lascivious courtiers, have 
been seized by the cold iron hand 
of merciless creditors, who have 
abandoned and exposed them to 
the eyes of the vulgar. I beheld 
this gay queen of extravagance 
who has so long dictated from her 
satin throne of mode and magnifi- 
cence. I saw this slipshod em- 
press of velvet venery walk tearless 
and majestic, supported by the 
meanest of ceremonious masters— 
a tipstaff—to a greasy hackney 
coach! O, what a falling off is 
here! To behold the person of 
the elegant leader of foppery and 
folly seized, her goods confiscated, 
her throne stripped, and all her 
votaries condemned to the voluble 
tongue of an auctioneer ; to be ex- 
posed to the slow finger of scorn, 
to be purchased by the dull and 
impotent, and whirled the gods 
know where. No horror ever 
equalled this !’ 

It is probable that she was not 
long imprisoned, for we find that 
‘Mrs. Cornelys seems to be com- 
ing into play again ; she is once 
more got into Carlisle House, and 
is to superintend the masquerade 
next Wednesday. Though the price 
of tickets being so low will not 
admit of the exertion of that lady’s 
abilities in regard to taste and ele- 
gance, yet it is expected to be a 
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night of high festivity. The supper 
in the manner it used to be at the 
Opera house—no regular sitting 
down ; but there will be a hand- 
some cold collation.’ And on rst 
June 1773, ‘the Grand Assembly 
Masquerade will be at Carlisle 
House, Soho, with new decorations 
and illuminations and music as 
usual.’ This was more in the old 
style ; the tickets were two guineas 
to admit a lady and gentleman, 
and a particular ticket at three 
guineas to admit two ladies. The 
following short account shows that 
this masque was somewhat out of 
the common : 

‘The masquerade at Soho last 
night was remarkably brilliant and 
jovial ; there were many very rich 
dresses among the Turks and Per- 
sians, and many people of the first 
rank chose the lowest characters 
to exhibit their drollery. A very 
diverting scene was produced by 
a formal complaint before Justice 
Fielding, against a drunken chair- 
man, who defended his cause with 
great ability and humour against 
all the law and rhetoric of Sir J. 
and his brother justices. A group 
of gipsies, with their children and 
baggage, were very much noticed 
for their dress and pleasantry. 
Two female ballad-singers drew 
the crowds after them. A milk- 
woman with her yokes and pails 
transformed herself into a very 
nimble and excellent harlequin. 
A Methodist preacher with a parish 
girl, and a sailor with his doxy, 
afforded much mirth. The figure 
of Night, the Ophelia, and a lady 
in blue and silver vandyke, were 
remarkably beautiful and elegant. 
The Fryar was a good masque 
and a merry one. There were 
several well-fancied dominoes, of 
which the one worn by the D. of 
C d was the best. There were 
several pretty shepherdesses, nose- 
gay girls, and haymakers. A law- 
yer solus seemed more at leisure 
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to take fees than the company 
were inclined to give them. The 
Quaker’s dress was well chosen, 
and his lamentations while in quest 
of the friend of his bosom, who 
had absconded from him, were 
really both humorous and affecting.’ 
This was considered ‘ remarkably 
brilliant 7 but what a falling off 
from those old balls where ‘ Miss 
Monckton, daughter to Lord Gall- 
way, appeared in the character of 
an Indian sultana in a robe of 
cloth of gold and a rich veil. The 
seams of her habit were embroi- 
dered with precious stones, and 
she had a magnificent cluster of 
diamonds on her head ; the jewels 
she wore were valued at 30 ooo/. ;’ 
or ‘It is said a lady of quality in- 
tends appearing at the Soho mas- 
querade in the character of an 
Indian princess, most superbly 
dressed, and decorated with jewels 
and pearls to upwards of 100,000/. 
value. Her suite is to consist of 
three young black female slaves, 
of different heights and ages, hold- 
ing up her train; and the two 
young black male slaves support- 
ing a grand canopy over her head.’ 

But although connected with 
Carlisle House in some shape or 
other, probably as manager, her 
name did not appear in the ad- 
vertisements till 8th Jan 1774, 
when she promised a grand gala 
on the 2oth, the Queen’s birthday; 
and even then, it would seem, her 
position was hardly a permanent 
one, for there is a letter in the 
Morning Post of 8th Dec. 1775, 
commencing, ‘It was with great 
pleasure I observed, a few days 
ago, a masqued ball advertised for 
the 13th inst. at Carlisle House, 
under the direction of Mrs. Cor- 
nelys, as I was informed she had 
been dethroned some time ago 
through the vile artifices of her 
enemies.’ She had again been 
bankrupt, for a meeting of her 
creditors was called for 28th March 
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1774, and she was described as 
‘late of Carlisle House ’—a widow, 
dealer, and chapwoman. In the 
Morning Post, 6th Dec. 1775, Mr. 
Christie advertised ‘ Carlisle House, 
with or without its furniture,’ to be 
sold by private contract. But there 
is no record of its having been 
sold ; indeed, on 15th Jan. 1776 
there is an advertisement, ‘ Mrs. 
Cornelys most respectfully takes 
the liberty to acquaint the nobility 
and gentry that, through the kind 
assistance of her friends, she is 
again reinstated in Carlisle House 
on her own account,* &c, and 
advertises a masked ball for the 
19th Feb. The proprietors of the 
Pantheon immediately advertised 
another for the same date; and 
the irrepressible Teresa issued a 
pathetic appeal to the public to 
support her, urging that, should 
the Pantheon ball be a failure, 
‘ their property cannot feel the loss, 
but if I fail irreparable ruin is the 
consequence,’ It was a financial 
success, although the tone of these 
balls had much deteriorated. Never 
before have we read that ‘ the fun 
of the place arose chiefly from the 
low characters in which these made 
gentlewomen (ze. men dressed as 
women) had great merit. They 
quarrelled, scolded, wept, fought, 
rioted, and, in short, went through 
the whole series of blackguardism 
in the true spirit of Billingsgate.’ 
And modifications of this report 
are characteristic of these meetings 
henceforth, if, perhaps, we except 
the ‘Soho Lent assemblies,’ five of 
which were given nominally in 
support of the infant and orphan 
girls educated and employed in 
the lace manufactories of St. Mary- 

* In an advertisement of March 1, 1776, 
she says : ‘About four months ago I came 
to an agreement with the proprietors of 
Carlisle House to pay them twelve hundred 
pounds for the use of it for the season (viz. 
from November to the beginning of June) ; 
and whether success attends my endeavours 


or not, the consequences are s>!ely and en- 
tirely my own,’ 
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lebone and Westminster. Besides 
which the public was not so liber- 
ally catered for as heretofore, vide 
the ‘ Citizen’s Complaint to the 
Priestess of Soho,’ which concludes, 
after grumbling at the fare pro- 
vided, 

‘ Yet fairy scenes and preparations, 

With all your novel decorations, 

Are diet fitter, let me tell ye, 

To feed the Fancy than the Belly.’ 

Carlisle House graduaily declined 

till 1780, having again been adver- 
tised, on 24th March 1778, to be 
sold by private contract or to be 
hired ‘as usual.’ So that, pre- 
sumably, Madame was in difficul- 
ties. Every scheme to make the 
place pay seems to have been tried. 
In January 1780 a portion was set 
apart for an ‘ Academy of Sciences 
and Belles Lettres.’ In February 
a library was opened with newspa- 
pers and periodicals, subscription 
three guineas a year; and a de- 
bating society, where both sexes 
were eligible, was held in the great 
room every Wednesday. In June 
it was opened as a Sunday prome- 
nade. In November, Wade (Mas- 
ter of the Ceremonies at Bath) tried 
his hand, and had card assemblies, 
balls, and masquerade balls, in 
connection with the lottery. The 
School of Eloquence (of which 
there is a fine engraving as frontis- 
piece to the Mew Art of Speaking) 
died in 1781. In January 1782, 
an attempt was made to introduce 
scientific lectures; but the appara- 
tus was defective, the lecturer ner- 
vous, and a drunken man made a 
row, sO it was not repeated. In 
this year also Joseph Boruwlaski, 
the famous Polish dwarf, thirty- 
nine inches high and forty-three 
years of age, exhibited at Carlisle 
House for a time, and the masked 
balls were again attempted to be 
revived, but were promptly stopped, 
as a newspaper remarks, ‘In the 
course of the present month (June) 
there have been four masquerades 
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and a half : one at the Opera-house, 
two at Hanover-square Rooms, and 
one and a half at Carlisle House. 
The most trifling entertainments 
of the sort that ever were exhibited. 
The last was interrupted by the 
magistrates, because they had not 
procured a license; and they turned 
the masquers, after a warm scuffle, 
into the square, and committed 
the hams, fowls, and wine close 
prisoners to Bow-street.’ 

After 1782 Carlisle House was 
probably shut up, as there are no 
advertisements of amusements be- 
ing given there; and then, ‘pur- 
suant to a decree of the High Court 
of Chancery,’ Mr. Christie sold, on 
28th June 1785, ‘all the valuable 
household furniture, china, and 
other effects in and upon the pre- 
mises.’ 

Then, too, Madame Cornelys dis- 
appears for some years, and there 
is no record of her existence, ex- 
cept that she went by the name of 
Mrs. Smith. Her old house, the 
scene of so many triumphs, was 
pulled down in 1788, and she her- 
self had sunk so low as to be men- 
tioned in a newspaper as ‘ Mother 
Cornelly.’ For two years there is 
no trace of her; but she must have 
had friends who yet were willing 
to help her and who did so, for, in 
1792, there is a little paragraph in 
a newspaper—very different from 
the old ones—that ‘ The once cele- 
brated Mrs. Cornelys has taken the 
house at Knightsbridge lately oc- 
cupied by the dealer in asses’ milk ; 
and the grounds are to be laid out 
in a very superior style as a female 
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archery. There is no reason to 
believe that she continued to sell 
milk there ; and, judging bya plan, 
the premises were of very great 
extent. In the grounds were many 
large trees, and they were well plant- 
ed and nicely laid out. The house, 
which fronted the Knightsbridge- 
road, had a plantation of twenty 
trees before it, and was called ‘The 
Rural Castle,’ formerly Knights- 
bridge-grove, whilst the enor- 
mously-long garden in the rear 
made an excellent archery ground. 
This was her last struggle. She 
was very old, and weary with her 
fight with the world. In prison 
too for debt, although her confine- 
ment was made less rigorous than 
it might have been through the 
liberality of a friend. Still, there 
could have been little in her life 
worth living for, and she died in 
the Fleet Prison on roth August 
1797- 
She had two children, a son and 
daughter. The former was well 
educated, and was tutor to Lord 
Pomfret. He died a few years 
before his mother, and must have 
been a good son, for he allowed 
her an annuity until his death. 
The Gentleman's Magazine for Oc- 
tober 1797 says, ‘The daughter is 
still alive, and, under another 
name, has long been patronised 
by some noble families who knew 
her mother in better days. The 
late Lady Cowper left her an an- 
nuity, which she at present enjoys, 
and her musical talents procure 
her an easy introduction in polite 
circles.’ 




















ONE FUNE NIGHT. 
A Sketch of un Unladplike Girl. 


By E. A. DILLWYN. 


CHAPTER I. 
A MAGPIE’S CHATTER. 


Ir is about half-past nine o’clock 
on a fine evening in June, and two 
ladies—one middle-aged, and the 
other a girl of between fifteen and 
sixteen—are sitting together in the 
handsomely - furnished drawing- 
room of a country house. Their 
mutual relations are those of go- 
verness and pupil. The elder lady 
is engaged in studying the Queen, 
whilst the younger is absorbed in 
one of Mayne Reid’s novels. They 
do not wear evening-dresses ; some 
outdoor garments deposited in a 
corner of the room show that they 
have just returned from a walk this 
beautiful summer’s night, and have 
not thought it worth while taking 
the trouble to go up-stairs and 
perform a fresh toilet before bed- 
time. 

Perfect silence reigns both within 
and without the house, when sud- 
denly the harsh chatter of a magpie 
disturbs the prevailing stillness. The 
girl puts down her book, and lis- 
tens. The sound is repeated. She 
rises, and goes to the open win- 
dow, exclaiming, 

‘ Now I should just like to know 
whatever that can mean?’ 

She was speaking to herself, hav- 
ing quite forgotten there was any 
one else in the room ; but this her 
companion did not know, and 
naturally supposed the remark to 
be addressed to her and to demand 
areply. What difference a bird’s 
cry could make to any sane human 
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being was quite beyond her com- 
prehension, and she was inclined 
to be annoyed at being interrupted 
for such a trivial matter when she 
was in the very midst of a most 
graphic description of the last new 
fashion in mantles. Consequently 
there was a shade of irritation per- 
ceptible in her voice as she an- 
swered, 

‘Mean? Why, what should it 
mean? There’s no meaning in all 
the silly noises birds are always 
making, and persons in their senses 
never try to account for them.’ 

‘Don’t they, indeed!’ returned 
the girl, with a smile; ‘but any- 
how it can’t be natural for birds to 
be kicking up a dust after they’ve 
gone to roost. You bet there must 
be something up to make a mag- 
pie chatter like that when it’s going 
on for ten o’clock at night. Hark! 
there she is at it again.’ 

‘Margery, I must insist on your 
paying more attention to what I 
have so often told you about not 
talking slang,’ said the governess. 
‘You use expressions that are ut- 
terly unsuitable for the lips of a 
young lady; “you bet,” in parti- 
cular, is intolerably vulgar and re- 
pulsive to refined ears. But pray 
what should there be “ up,” as you 
inelegantly call it ?” 

‘ Ah, that’s more than I can say, 
Miss Stokes,’ replied the pupil ; 
‘all I know is that at this hour it’s 
a magpie’s normal condition to be 
asleep, and that if she isn’t then 
there must be some out-of-the- 
common reason to account for that 
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out-of-the-common fact. What that 
reason may be I can’t tell by in- 
tuitior. ; so I’m just going to give 
a look. round and see if anything’s 
wrong to have routed out that 
bird.’ And as she spoke she took 
up her jacket and hat, and began 
to put them on. 

The idea horrified Miss Stokes 
to such a degree that she fairly 
dropped the Queen, and started up 
out of her easy-chair. 

‘Going out!—at this time of 
night? Nonsense!’ she exclaimed. 
‘And to do what is a keeper's 
work, too! It’s out of the ques- 
tion. It’s quite unheard-of for any 
girl, still more for any /ady, to go 
out alone at night in that sort of 
way just like a boy; and I posi- 
tively cannot allow any one in my 
charge to behave in such an ex- 
tremely unladylike manner.’ 

Margery was quite undisturbed 
by this speech, and smiled plea- 
santly as she went on buttoning 
her jacket. 

‘I’m afraid, though, you'll have 
to allow it this once, Miss Stokes,’ 
said she tranquilly. ‘ Really I’m 
awfully sorry to vex you in the 
matter, but I don’t see how I can 
possibly help it. Of course I must 
see to things being right now that 
papa and all the rest of us are 
away, and I’m the only one of the 
family left at home. If he were 
here I know he'd be off like a shot 
to find out what set that old mag- 
pie chattering so late ; and so, as 
he’s away, l’m bound to go instead 
of him. And how can it be un- 
ladylike, since I do it, and I’m a 
lady? Don’t worry yourself; I’ll 
be back directly.’ 

With these words she disap- 
peared out of window, leaving Miss 
Stokes to reflect sadly over the 
evil fate that had chanced to give 
her the charge of such a girl as 
Margery Castlemartin, who was 
not only wilful, but also strong, 
active, and daring beyond the wont 
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of. other girls, and who regarded 
the whole race of governesses with 
profound, though good humoured, 
contempt. Poor Miss Stokes would 
sometimes be quite in despair at 
her independent ways of going on, 
and had more than once thought 
that she really could stand it no 
longer, but must give up the situa- 
tion, well-paid and comfortable as 
it was. 

What was she to do with a 
headstrong tomboy of a girl who 
insisted on turning out in this way 
at night, merely because some 
stupid bird had woke up and made 
a noise? No other young lady 
would ever have dreamt of such 
behaviour, Miss Stokes was sure ; 
and yet Margery quite took it for 
granted that she was only doing 
the most natural thing in the world! 
That was always her way, though; 
whatever unheard: of thing she might 
do, it was sure to be done in the 
most perfectly matter-of-course 
fashion, and as if there could be no 
possible doubt as to its propriety. 
What a misfortune it was for the 
girl to be so like a boy, and to 
care for nothing but running, jump- 
ing, riding, and all kinds of rough 
outdoor amusements! It neces- 
sarily made her so terribly unremi- 
nine, hard-natured, and unsympa- 
thetic. Unladylike, rough, wanting 
in all gentle and refined ideas, 
hard, and unfeeling—that was Miss 
Stokes’ verdict upon Margery. And 
Miss Stokes was a person who 
prided herself much upon her 
knowledge of the nature of girls, 
and was convinced that she could 
not possibly be mistaken in her 
judgment as to the character of 
any one with whom she had spent 
a couple of months ; indeed, she 
considered this infallible insight of 
hers to be one of her great recom- 
mendations as an instructor of 
youth. 

To be unladylike was, in her 
eyes, a crime of enormous magni- 
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tude. This for many reasons, but 
especially because she held a very 
decided opinion as to the soften- 
ing, elevating, civilising, and gene- 
rally beneficial influence which it 
was the special mission of ladies 
to exercise over every one with 
whom they came in contact; and 
she deemed it wholly impossible 
for an unladylike lady to fulfil this 
mission. Therefore such a girl as 
Margery, altogether hard and mas- 
culine, was obviously failing to 
carry out one of the great objects 
for which she had been put into 
the world, and was an individual 
whose ways of going on were to 
be deplored by all right-minded 
well-bred ladies. 

For a few minutes after the girl’s 
departure Miss Stokes fidgeted 
about the room, meditating over 
these things, and wondering un- 
easily if it could possibly have 
been part of her duty to have ac- 
companied Margery on this noc- 
turnal expedition. But it was too 
late to go now, at all events; and 
before long she found her mind 
becoming sufficiently calm to allow 
of her again settling down into her 
easy-chair, where she was soon 
once more happily absorbed in the 
account of new mantles in the 
Queen, from which she had been 
disturbed by the eccentric beha- 
viour of the unmanageable pupil 
whose return she was now await- 
ing. 





CHAPTER II. 
WHAT MADE THE MAGPIE CHATTER. 


In front of the house was a ter- 
race, and round the terrace ran a 
stone parapet which had a flight of 
steps descending it on one side. Of 
these steps, however, Margery did 
not avail herself, because they 
would have taken her a few yards 
aside, and it was her custom al- 
ways to go by the shortest and 
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most direct route to whatever ob- 
ject she had in view. Therefore 
she sprang on to the top of the 
parapet, dropped lightly into the 
field beyond, and made straight 
towards the plantation whence the 
magpie’s note of alarm appeared to 
have issued. 

Not for a moment did it occur 
to her that there was anything odd 
about her proceeding, and that she 
was not behaving exactly as any 
one else would be certain to do in 
similar circumstances. The case 
seemed to her a perfectly simple 
one. She being the only member 
of the family who was at home just 
then must necessarily be the guar- 
dian of the place, the person on 
whom devolved, as a matter of 
course, the care of papa’s interests 
during his absence. And as it was 
obviously injurious to those inter- 
ests that there should be nocturnal 
disturbance of the covers and 
plantations—whether by means of 
human beings or vermin—there- 
fore it clearly was her duty to sally 
forth and give a look round the 
grounds, as papa himself would do 
if he were at home. 

She reached the plantation to 
which she was bound without dis- 
covering anything to account for 
the magpie’s disturbance, and there 
stood still and listened for a minute, 
but heard nothing save the rattle 
of some poplar leaves clattering 
against one another in the night 
breeze, and the whirr and cluck 
of a distant night-jar out on a 
mothing expedition. After deliber- 
ating whether to get over the fence 
and enter the plantation, or to 
skirt round on the outside, she 
determined upon the latter course, 
and began walking noiselessly along 
the hedge, with her ears on the 
alert for every sound, and her eyes 
straining into the dim light to try 
and distinguish objects at a dis- 
tance. She had proceeded thus 
for a short distance when, in turn- 
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ing a corner of the fence, she sud- 
denly found herself close to a man 
kneeling on the ground who was 
in the act of setting a rabbit-wire, 
and had a couple more wires and 
a big stick lying beside him. 

So quietly had she come that the 
man did not discover her presence, 
and continued his occupation. And 
now an unexpected difficulty pre- 
sented itself to her and made her 
pause. She had always had a great 
ambition of behaving in a thorough- 
ly correct and business-like manner 
in all circumstances of life ; and as 
she beheld this man in the act of 
committing that heinous crime, 
poaching, it all at once struck her 
that she did not really quite know 
what was the proper way of address- 
ing such an offender ; itwasan expe- 
rience that had not before come to 
her. At first, therefore, she did not 
speak, but stood silently watching 
him, and endeavouring to recol- 
lect how she had heard her father 
accost trespassers, which would, she 
thought, be a safe model for her to 
imitate on the present occasion. 
Then she said severely, 

‘Who are you? and what busi- 
ness have you here? Don’t you 
know that these are private 
grounds ?” 

Until she spoke the man had no 
idea that he was not alone, and at 
the first sound of a voice he sprang 
to his feet in alarm, ready for in- 
stant flight. But, on seeing who 
the speaker was, he changed his 
mind. He had never supposed it 
possible for a girl alone to venture 
to address a man in this way as 
boldly as ifshe had a whole army 
to support her, and he hardly knew 
whether to be most angry, aston- 
ished, or amused at her audacity. 

‘Wot’s that to you, young 
7ooman?’ he replied. ‘I’ve as 
much business ’ere as you ’as—and 
more too, like enough.’ 

‘No, you have not,’ returned 
Margery with dignity, ‘ for this land 


belongs to my father, Sir Glen- 
dower Castlemartin. You've no 
business here at all, as you know 
very well ; and you are still more 
wrong to be setting wires. What 
is your name ?” 

The poacher laughed. 

*’Ookey Valker, Eskvire, is the 
address to find me whenever you 
wants to drop me a line, my dear,’ 
replied he. 

His insolent familiarity of man- 
ner gave her a shock and made her 
very indignant. She was still but 
a child, and her youthful simplicity 
had fancied that he could not fail 
to be awed at finding himself de- 
tected by one of the rightful owners 
of the soil whereon he was trespass- 
ing. Owners, too, to whom it had 
belonged from time immemorial— 
since the Deluge, Margery had no 
doubt (indeed, there would to her 
have been nothing absurd in the 
idea that Shem, Ham, or Japhet, 
whichever had been her immediate 
ancestor, had been settled on the 
estate even before the Flood, and 
returned to it again as soon as eve 
he left the Ark). But, instead of 
being awed, here was this poacher 
presuming to give a false name, 
and taking the liberty of calling 
her ‘my dear’! O that she were a 
man, like papa, and able to knock 
the villain down, or shake him, or 
administer some other immediate 
personal chastisement for the in- 
sult offered her! Her blood boiled 
at the miserable impotency of her 
sex, which compelled her to endure 
such an affront without instant re- 
taliation. For unusually strong 
though she was as compared with 
other women, yet she knew that 
any average man would, of course, 
be far more than her match in phy- 
sical force. Therefore it was in 
vain for her to insist on his giving 
his real name if he chose not to do 
it; and, perceiving this, she dis- 
creetly let that point alone, and 
merely answered, 
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‘ You'd best be off from here at 
once, or you'll be taken up.’ 

‘ Taken up!’ echoed he derisive- 
ly. ‘Lor’ amussy! You wouldn't 
never go for to do that, my dear, 
I’m sure. Not if I didn’t choose 
to be took, anyhow !’ 

His rudeness and disrespect were 
intensely irritating to Margery, who 
could by no means understand how 
a man like this should remain ab- 
solutely unimpressed by hereditary 
dignity and importance of position 
such as hers. 

‘You do as I tell you, directly,’ 
said she sternly, ‘unless you want 
to be put in charge of a keeper.’ 

This reminded the poacher of 
something he had hitherto forgot- 
ten, viz. that there was a possi- 
bility of her calling out and sum- 
moning assistance. Determined to 


stop this danger, he raised his 
bludgeon ready to strike her, and 
growled out fiercely, 

‘Just you dare bring a keeper 


on me, that’s all! I’d knock yer 
down as soon as look at yer; and 
I'll do it, too, if you makes a noise. 
I'll soon quiet yer if you goesa 
hinterfering with me ! 

They were standing very near 
together, so that she was within 
easy reach of the great stick that 
was lifted threateningly over her 
head. And all of a sudden there 
came upon her a sense of fear, of 
a longing to start back out of 
reach of the weapon, and to run 
away. Never had she experienced 
such a sensation before in her life, 
and it gave her as great a shock as 
though a douche of freezing water 
had come upon her unexpectedly. 
At the same moment, however, was 
also vividly present to her mind 
the disgrace of cowardice, and the 
unutterable contempt with which 
she had always regarded it. The 
latter feeling counteracted the 
former. The fear of openly incur- 
ring the reproach of being a cow- 
ard predominated over the terror 
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that had nearly made her one, and 
she stood her ground as steadily, to 
all appearance, as though she 
knew nothing of any sudden, 
shameful impulse to take flight, and 
remove herself to a safe distance 
from the formidable bludgeon that 
menaced her. 

It was at this critical moment 
that the arrival of a third party 
completely changed the aspect of 
affairs. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
CAPTURE. 


THE new-comer was a keeper 
named Tom Beynon. He, like 
Margery, had been attracted by 
the magpie’s untimely chattering, 
and had come to investigate the 
cause. Entering the plantation on 
the side opposite to that where the 
poacher and Margery were, the 
sound of their voices had directed 
him towards them, and he now 
jumped over the hedge close by. 
The sense of relief which she ex- 
perienced on seeing him seemed 
to her unbecoming and humiliat- 
ing. She could not help being 
glad, and yet at the same time 
was half angry with herself for 
being so. But though vaguely 
surprised why Tom’s advent should 
evoke the contradictory emotions 
of rejoicing and dissatisfaction of 
which she was conscious, yet there 
was no opportunity for indulging 
in mental analysis to account for 
them at the present moment. The 
poacher took to his heels, with 
Tom after him; and, of course, 
Margery followed to see what 
would happen next, so the three 
went steeplechasing over the coun- 
try at full speed. 

Fence after fence was jumped 
or scrambled over anyhow in the 
dim light, and several fields had 
been crossed without much altera- 
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tion in the distance by which the 
two men were separated, when the 
poacher came to a small open 
ditch, which he did not notice. 
Putting his foot into this he fell 
down, and the sudden check to 
the speed at which he had been 
going made him roll over and 
over, so that he could not regain 
his feet before Tom had had time 
to reach and seizehim. He made 
a violent effort to get free, but the 
keeper was the bigger and stronger 
man of the two ; and the poacher, 
finding it was useless to resist, re- 
signed himself sullenly to his fate. 

Margery had kept well up in the 
chase (though not without con- 
siderable detriment to her gar- 
ments as she forced her way 
through the hedges), and arrived 
panting at the spot just as Tom 
addressed the captive, whom he 
grasped tight by the arm. ‘ What’s 
your name? asked Tom; ‘and 
where do you come from ?” 

The man made no answer, so 
Tom gave him a rough shake and 
repeated the question. 

‘William Williams, then,’ an- 
swered the poacher sulkily ; ‘and 
tis Aberwen as I lives at.’ 

*O, you come from Aberwen, 
do you?’ said Margery, who knew 
something of that village; ‘and 
whereabouts do you live there ?’ 

The man looked curiously at 
her for a moment, and then re- 
plied, with a sudden alteration of 
voice and manner which now bore 
no trace of his former insolence or 
sulkiness, ‘Just beyond the Farmer’s 
Arms; and, indeed, lady, I’m a 
honest man, and never did sitch 
a thing as this before in my life, 
and wouldn’t ’a done it now but 
for bad times as drove me to it. 
A wife and eight young uns to 
feed, and me out o’ luck about 
getting work, was bad enough to 
begin with; and when the missis 
fell sick on top o’ that ’twas worser 
still, and I’ve bin that put about 
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with the trouble as I didn’t know 
which way to turn. Polly’s the 
eldest, and she'll only be nine 
come next Christmas ; and there’s 
bin no one but me and ’er to do 
for all the rest; and there’s the 
‘ouse and the childern to see to, 
and the missis to ‘tend as well, 
for she’s bin that bad she can’t 
rise up off her bed to get herself 
a bit nor a sup nor nothin’. Not 
able to eat a mossel she’ve bin for 
days till to-day, and this morning 
the fancy took her she could eat a 
bit of chicking if so be as she 
should ’ave it. It went to my ‘eart 
not to ’ave it to give ’er when she 
wanted it, poor thing! but chick- 
ings isn’t for poor people like we, 
with no money. 

‘Then it come to my ‘ead as 
maybe a rabbit would do every bit 
as well. I know there’s many’d 
sooner ‘ave rabbit than chicking 
any day—just the same nice white 
meat, and more taste to it too. 
And so ’twas that as brought me 
‘ere now, lady, though I’m in a 
fret and fidget all the time for fear 
as the missis may be wantin’ some- 
thin’, with me away and no one 
there to give iter. For Polly ’as 
to work that ’ard all day that some- 
times, when night comes, she 
sleeps like the dead, and there’s 
no such thing as to waken ’er. 
’Tis a terrible trouble to me to 
think as ‘ow they may be wantin’ 
me at this very minnit, and to 
know ’ow ’ard it'll be to them to 
get on without me. But there! I 
know as I can’t expect for you to 
let me go free and go right back 
to them. Only if you did, lady, 
I'd be more thankful than I can 
say, and I’d promise faithful as 
you shouldn’t never see me ’ere in 
this way again. And now you 
knows every word of the truth, 
lady; and I ’umbly asks your 
parding for not tellin’ of it to you 
when fust you spoke to me.’ 

To this speech Tom Beynon 
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listened with growing impatience. 
The great variety of excuses and 
pleas for release which he had 
heard during his official life as a 
keeper had made him extremely 
sceptical as to the truth of such 
things, and he supposed that this 
man’s story must be as untrue as 
the rest; but it was not so much 
on that ground that it aggravated 
him, as that it was addressed to 
Margery, who, being young and in- 
experienced, might perhaps be im- 
pressed by it. Supposing she were 
to order the poacher to be set free, 
what was he, Tom Beynon, to do? 
She would, in that case, be inter- 
fering, in his opinion, in a matter 
that was quite out of her proper 
jurisdiction; but none the less 
would she be the present represen- 
tative of his master, and,as such, 
entitled to respect and fealty. Even 
though she was but a child, and 
herself subject to a governess, yet 
he recognised her as, in a way, 
being his mistress. There could 
not be a doubt, to his mind, that 
all sporting and poaching concerns 
should be governed exclusively by 
males, and he was certain that she 
ought on no account to interfere 
with those matters; but, at the 
same time, if she shou/d be so 
wrong-headed as to do so, he did 
not quite see how he could oppose 
her without appearing to fail in his 
duty towards the master to whom 
he owed allegiance. Therefore 
he was anxious to cut short the 
appeal to her feelings, which might 
perhaps result in placing him in a 
dilemma. 

‘Come, you,’ said he, beginning 
to walk away smartly, and still 
keeping tight hold of the poacher’s 
arm. ‘Your sort do always find 
plenty to say for themselves, 7 
know ; but we aren’t going to stop 
here all night listening to your 
stories.’ 

Margery had quite forgotten, 
while the poacher spoke, that he 
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might perhaps be telling lies; but 
she was reminded of that possi- 
bility by Tom's short speech— 
which nevertheless seemed to her 
Gecidedly harsh. However, she 
made no remark, and set out with 
the two men across the field, fully 
engaged in trying to make up her 
mind as to what papa would think 
the right thing to do if he were 
there. 

She knew that papa hated poach- 
ing—so much so, that from her 
earliest childhood she had imbibed 
the idea of its being one of the 
greatest of offences, and never, on 
any account, to be treated lightly; 
but she knew also that he was 
good to people who were sick and 
in trouble, and would be sure not 
to want her to keep a man away 
from a sick and helpless wife. But 
then, what if the man’s story were 
untrue? She had often heard papa 
laugh at soft, credulous people who 
believed whatever they were told, 
and shrunk intensely from the idea 
of incurring that ridicule. How 
ever would she look him in the face 
if she were to be guilty of such a 
piece of folly as to let herself be 
gammoned by the first lie told by 
a poacher taken in the act of 
poaching ? 

Then there was another con- 
sideration also. No doubt, as the 
sole member of the family then at 
home, she had a right to expect 
her orders to be obeyed implicitly 
by all the servants. But in spite 
of her full belief in her own autho- 
rity, she yet had some dim notion 
of the possibility of what was pass- 
ing through Tom’s mind. She 
could not help feeling that for her 
to order the release of a poacher 


‘on her own sole responsibility 


would be a very bold step. Though 
she did not actually believe that 
Tom would venture to disobey 
her, still, supposing he were to 
be so presumptuous, might not 
that act of rebellion be less. inex- 
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cusable in such a case than it 
would be under any other circum- 
stances? It was evidently better 
not to give an order at all, than to 
give it and have the mortification 
of seeing it disobeyed. No doubt, 
disobedience to constituted autho- 
rities, as represented in her person, 
would be a crime of which papa 
would have to be informed as soon 
as he should return home ; but in 
order to insure the offence being 
visited with due punishment, it was 
clearly advisable not to issue any 
commands that he would not be 
certain to approve of. And would 
he approve of the release of this 
poacher ? 

As she walked along, turning 
over these considerations in her 
mind, and gradually arriving at the 
conclusion that, on the whole, she 
had better not have the man set 
free, it suddenly struck her that 
meanwhile she had given no direc- 
tions about what was to be done 
with him at present, and was allow- 
ing Tom to do what he liked, 
without taking any steps to ascer- 
tain her pleasure upon the subject. 
Obviously this was quite infra dig., 
and on no account to be tolerated ; 
but as at the same time she felt 
somewhat puzzled to know how the 
prisoner ought to be disposed of 
for the night, she condescended to 
take council with the keeper before 
issuing her instructions. 

‘What had we best do with him 
for to-night, do you think, Tom?’ 
she said, with all the air of one 
who perfectly believed herself to 
be sole arbitrator of the poacher’s 
fate. 

‘Well, ’tis late to go to the 
poliss-stashun to-night, miss, what- 
ever,’ replied Tom; ‘I was think 
to go to the big house. We can 
lock he up there saff enough till 
to-morrow.’ 

‘Ah, yes, that'll do very well,’ 
she answered ; ‘ bring him along to 
the house.’ 
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And having thus, with her own 
mouth, ordered what was to be 
done, she felt satisfied that she had 
duly fulfilled the responsibilities of 
her position, and kept up proper 
appearances, by not allowing it to 
seem as if an underling could ven- 
ture to act independently when in 
the presence of one of the mem- 
bers of his employer’s family. 





CHAPTER IV. 
RELEASED, 


By the time the trio had reached 
the house, Tom felt pretty easy in 
his mind again. He, as well as all 
the other people in Sir Glendower’s 
service, was quite aware that Mar- 
gery was in the habit of promptly 
putting into execution whatever 
project she might have formed, and 
he therefore concluded that if she 
had been foolish enough to have 
any idea of interfering with the fate 
of his captive, she would have done 
so before now. Notwithstanding 
this confidence of his, however, 
Tom thought it just as well to try 
and confirm her in her disbelief in 
the poacher’s story, and took the 
opportunity of her wishing them 
good-night to observe that it was 
‘bound to be lies—every word of 
it;’ to which the only reply she 
made was an indefinite sort of 
sound that might mean anything, 
and left him quite in the dark as 
to whether she took his view of the 
matter or not. Then they separated. 
The prisoner was refreshed with tea 
and bread-and-cheese, toenable him 
to support the rigours of captivity, 
and was then taken to a small 
strong room, tied up so as to have 
no chance of escape, and locked 
in. ‘Tom, as soon as he had seen 
his charge thus securely disposed 
of, went off joyfully to the pantry, 
to be entertained with strong beer, 
narrate at full length every detail 
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of the adventure, and enjoy that 
temporary consequence which was 
the natural result of his having had 
a bit of a scuffle, from which he 
had come off triumphant, and hav- 
ing something to tell which there 
was an audience anxious to hear. 
Meanwhile it may very likely be 
imagined that Margery hurried off 
to allay Miss Stokes’s anxiety about 
her, and inform her of what had 
occurred. That, no doubt, was 
what she ought to have done ; but, 
truth to tell, she had at that mo- 
ment utterly forgotten all about the 
governess’s existence, and went 
Straight up to her own bedroom 
without one thought of that lady, 
who might have sat up long enough 
in the drawing-room awaiting her 
pupil’s return, if an unwonted sound 
of voices, opening and shutting of 
doors, and general stir in the back 
parts of the house had not given 
her an idea that something out of 
the common must be going on, and 
made her ring to inquire into the 
cause of the commotion. By the 
footman who answered the bell she 
was informed that Miss Margery 
and Thomas Beynon had caught a 
poacher, brought him to the house, 
and locked him up, and that after- 
wards Miss Margery had gone to 
her room and rung for her maid. 
On hearing this, Miss Stokes up- 
lifted her hands in holy horror, and 
hurried off to find her young charge 
—being drawn thither by natural 
curiosity and desire to have a full, 
true, and particular account of 
what had happened ; and also by 
a sense of duty and belief that she 
was bound to lose no time in point- 
ing out the general unseemliness 
of Margery’s behaviour. Miss 
Stokes felt thoroughly scandalised 
to think that a pupil of hers should 
have got mixed up with a poach- 
ing row, and was still further ag- 
grieved at the girl’s unceremonious 
departure to bed without having 
given herself the trouble of making 
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known her return to her anxious 
governess. ‘It all comes of her 
unladylike tastes and habits,’ medi- 
tated Miss Stokes as she proceeded 
up-stairs. ‘ By having to do with 
keepers and poachers, and such- 
like, she has grown utterly hard- 
hearted and callous to the feelings 
of other people. Ill speak to her 
about it, but I’m afraid it’s not 
muchuse. I doubt whether I shall 
ever be able to teach her to have 
the instincts of a lady, or one spark 
of consideration for other people. 
She’s so unsympathetic and insen- 
sible that she never gives a thought 
to what any one else may be feel- 
ing, and I really often doubt whe- 
ther she’s got any heart at all.’ 

Not much satisfaction did she 
get out of Margery, for the girl, 
who at all times hated any sort of 
fuss or gushingness, was just ther 
in a particularly uncommunicative 
mood, and wanted to go to bed. 
She told very curtly all there was 
to tell, apologised for not having 
remembered Miss Stokes was in 
the house (an unflattering truth 
which scarcely did much to smooth 
down the poor lady’s ruffled sensi- 
bilities), and got rid of both gover- 
ness and maid as quickly as she 
could. Having done that, she 
went to bed. 

To be in bed, with her, generally 
meant the same thing as to be 
asleep; but on this night slumber 
seemed resolved not to visit her 
couch. Somehow or other she 
could not by any means manage to 
lie still, but kept tossing and turn- 
ing from side to side, and going 
over in her mind the events of the 
evening. 

In the first place—and she blush- 
ed with shame at the recollection 
—her heart had quailed with down- 
right physical terror, and she had 
actually felt inclined to run away 
from a danger! It was hateful to 
have to think such a thing of her- 
self, and she tried to imagine that 
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she had perhaps been mistaken as 
to her own sensations. But no; 
they were too recent and vivid for 
there to be any doubt about what 
they had been, and her honesty 
left her no choice but to recognise 
the unwelcome truth. Must she 
then believe herself to be that most 
contemptible of things, a coward ? 
Was it only owing to her never 
before having been in real and im- 
mediate danger that she had not 
sooner discovered this disgraceful, 
miserable truth ? 

And then, as from this her 
thoughts naturally passed on tothe 
man who had frightened her, and to 
the account he had given of himself, 
she began to feel uneasy. What if 


the story had been true, after all? . 


Tom Beynon thought not; but 
why should Tom Beynon be likely 
to know more about it than she 
did? He wasn’t infallible. And 
supposing the poacher’s story to be 
true, could it possibly be nght of 
her to have allowed him to be kept 
away from the home where he was 
so sorely needed ? 

Visions rose before her of what 
his cottage would be like, and of 
what was perhaps at that moment 
taking place there. She saw a poor, 
rough, dirty place, with the mistress 
ill, and no care-taker save little 
nine-year-old Polly. The child 
slept heavily, worn out by work 
and worries beyond her years. 
The mother lay helpless and parch- 
ed with thirst, calling feebly for 
water, trying vainly to rouse the 
exhausted child, and hoping at 
every sound that it announced her 
husband’s return. But hour after 
hour drags wearily on, till the night 
is past, and yet he has not ap- 
peared. And when the new day 
begins, and still he stays away, 
what is poor, overworked, little 
Polly to do? There will be the 
fire to make and breakfast to pre- 
pare (if indeed there be any ma- 
terials for that meal in the poverty- 
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stricken house), and there will be 
a sick mother and seven little bro- 
thers and sisters to nurse, dress, 
and take charge of. How is it 
possible for a child of nine to cope 
with all this work single-handed ? 

The idea of Polly’s difficulties 
and the sick woman’s sufferings 
haunted Margery’s brain with in- 
creasing vividness. She could 
neither forget it nor go to sleep, 
and at last it oppressed her past 
endurance. These people’s trou- 
bles would be all owing to her—all 
caused by her hard-heartedness in 
having retained the house-father as 
her prisoner. Had papa heard the 
man’s story she was quite sure he 
would have been touched by it. 

It was impossible to lie there 
any longer, feeling herself such a 
monster of cruelty as she did ; so 
at last she got up, dressed hastily, 
and went softly down-stairs, carry- 
ing a lighted candle. The house 
was quite quiet, for every one 
had gone to bed by that time; 
and she reached the room where 
the poacher was confined without 
meeting any one on the way. The 
door was bolted and locked on 
the outside; but as the key had 
been left in the lock, she had no 
difficulty about opening the door 
and going in. 

The thought of the woes of his 
family had been enough to keep 
her awake; would it have done 
the same for him ? 

No. He was fast asleep, half 
sitting and half lying on a bench 
against the wall, in an attitude as 
comfortable as his bonds permitted. 
She went up and laid her hand 
upon his shoulder. This awoke 
him, and he stared stupidly at her 
and all around him, trying to recol- 
lect what had happened and where 
he was. 

‘Don’t make any noise,’ she 
said ; “I’ve come to send you back 
to your wife and Polly and the 
rest of the children ; for I’m sure 
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they won’t be able to get on with- 
out you.’ 

The man looked intensely puz- 
zled for a moment; but he had 
recovered his wits and was tho- 
roughly awake by the time she 
finished speaking, and then the 
look of bewilderment was replaced 
momentarily by a queer expres- 
sion of amusement. This expres- 
sion, however, she did not notice, 
having begun to undo his fasten- 
ings, and being far too much en- 
grossed in her occupation to attend 
to his face. So eager was she to 
set him at liberty at once, and put 
an end as quickly as possible to 
the misery that his absence from 
home might be causing, that her 
fingers quite trembled with impa- 
tience whenever they met with any 
knot that was tighter than the rest, 
and harder to undo. At length 
the last cord was undone, and she 
led the way silently towards the 
house-door, whilst he followed her. 
The door was secured by bolt, 
bar, and lock, which she proceeded 
to open, taking the utmost care, 
as she did so, to make no noise. 
An ordinary observer would cer- 
tainly have deemed this anxiety 
for secrecy a little strange on the 
part of one who c'aimed supreme 
authority in the place; yet had 
any one attributed her precautions 
to the fear of being stopped if 
overheard, she would have indig- 
nantly denied the supposition. 
Why should she be afraid of any 
interference? Was she not, for 
the time being, absolute mistress 
of the house ? and who, therefore, 
could presume to gainsay whatever 
she chose todo? In spite of this 
confidence, however, it is possible 
that some shadow of doubt as to 
her own power may have lurked in 
the recesses of her bosom, and in- 
fluenced her without her knowing 
it; for certain it is that she took 
as much care to move quietly as 
though she had been a thief break- 
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ing into the house; and as she 
might perhaps have been a good 
deal puzzled to account for this 
curious fact, it was probably for- 
tunate that there was no one there 
to cross-question her on the sub- 
ject. 

The fastenings being all undone, 
she opened the door, and as the 
man passed through she held out 
something towards him, saying 
hurriedly and rather nervously, 

‘ O, by the bye, here are a couple 
of shillings to buy a chicken for 
your wife, or anything else she 
might fancy.’ Then, seeing that 
he drew back, and seemed un- 
willing to take the money, she 
feared she had offended him, and 
added, still more nervously, ‘ You 
don’t mind my sending her a little 
present, do you? And please tell 
her how very sorry I am that you 
have been kept from her to-night. 
I do hope she hasn’t wanted you 
while you’ve been away.’ 

He was standing on the door- 
step, with his head turned away, 
so that the light from the candle 
in her hand did not fall upon his 
countenance, and thus she did not 
see the look of strange uncertainty 
and confusion that crossed his 
face at that moment. His hesita- 
tion was soon over, however, and 
he accepted the money with the 
words, ‘ Thank you, lady; you are 
very good.’ But there was an 
alteration in the way in which he 
spoke, as though something unex- 
pected had moved him in earnest, 
and made him ashamed of himself, 
and his tone had a ring of genuine 
respect and feeling that it had 
lacked before. 

Having said this, he disappeared 
into the star-lit darkness, whilst 
Margery fastened up the door 
again, and returned to bed to sleep 
the sleep of the just. 

There was a fine to-do next 
morning when the prisoner was 
missed. As for Tom Beynon he 
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could hardly contain his wrath 
within bounds on hearing what 
Margery had done; he felt that he 
had been unjustly defrauded of 
what was a keeper’s natural prey, 
and bitterly reproached himself 
for not having ‘taken that there 
potcher straight to th’ stashun th’ 
night before, no matter for it’s 
being late. Then he’d a been saff 
where no woman couldn’t get at 
him.’ 

Poor Margery! After all this it 
was certainly hard upon her when 
subsequent inquiries revealed that 
no one answering to the poacher’s 
description was to be heard of 
at Aberwen or elsewhere in the 
neighbourhood, and she perceived 
with dismay that the first thing 
she would have to tell papa on his 
return home would be how ill she 
had filled the place of chatelaine 
during his absence, and how easily 
she had suffered herself to be 
gulled by a lying rogue. Even 
rough Tom Beynon was capable 
of appreciating how galling the 
position must be to her, and could 
not help being sorry for her, even 
in spite of his wrath and his con- 
viction that it served her right, and 
that a mess of some kind or other 
was always sure to result when wo- 
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men meddled in affairs connected 
with game. 

Miss Stokes, however, was less 
soft-hearted, and remained abso- 
lutely indifferent to the discom- 
fiture that Margery felt so keenly. 
A girl whose nature was so hard 
and unladylike was clearly beyond 
the pale by which sympathies 
should be limited. It never en- 
tered the exemplary Miss Stokes’ 
mind that there was any possibility 
of Margery’s standing in uncon- 
scious need of such things as com- 
prehension, sympathy, and con- 
sideration; or that there was a 
likelihood of her being the better 
for having them, even though she 
did not herself know it. Miss 
Stokes would have treated with 
scorn the suggestion that she had, 
in this case, thrown away a fair 
opportunity for exerting that bene- 
ficial influence which she consi- 
dered to be one of the essential 
attributes of a true lady; whilst her 
unladylike pupil, having had a 
chance of the same kind in her 
dealings with the poacher, had 
turned it to considerably better 
account. 

Yet it was a suggestion that 
might not have been so far wrong 
for all that. 
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Book the Second. 
CHAPTER V. 


YouTH is the time for love, as it is 
for a host of other pleasant things. 
Wherever young people are, there 
are also the elements of romance, 
if not the certainty. The stage is 
ready, the scenes are set ; the cur- 
tain has only to draw up, and it 
depends upon a mere chance whe- 
ther Edith and Frank or Tom and 
Nelly make a comedy or tragedy 
of it. Itis such an old, old play 
that one wonders often that very 
repetition does not stale its infinite 
variety. But that never happens ; 
it is new always to both actors and 
spectators. Like Sir Joseph Porter 
in pleasant Pinafore, each pair of 
lovers have their ‘cousins and 
aunts’ to act as chorus; and well 
the dear creatures fulfil their parts. 
It is wonderful the interest taken 
by every one in ‘a young pair.’ 
Old maids and widows, married 
and single, all flutter round the 
lovers with as keen a zest as if 
they were themselves the chief 
players; and this unselfishness is 
in itself a refreshing trait. 

Colonel Lennox and our heroine 
had their background and chorus 
all complete. Lady Augusta had 
the keenest zest in love-affairs, 
and, seeing that Lord Elmwood 
had finally retreated, she was fain 
to make the best of Ralph. His 
handsome face and winning man- 
ner, too, made an easy conquest of 
the old lady, and she gave every 
assistance to his love-making. She 
enjoyed it all, as is the manner of 
many ancient dames, and took 


secret delight in every incident of 
the courtship. Muriel Vavasour, 
on the other hand, although she 
had, as it were, created the situa- 
tion, was not at her ease; her 
mind was full of misgivings as she 
saw the rapid progress Colonel 
Lennox was making towards vic- 
tory. She was by no means as 
certain now that these two were 
made for one another as in the 
early days, and therefore it was 
that her mind was tormented with 
many scruples. The fact that 
Ralph had not entirely given up 
his intimacy with Olive Asphodel 
filled her with uneasiness. She 
had hot words with her cousin on 
the subject, telling him that it was 
unworthy of him. 

‘So soon as Miss Ferris has 
accepted me, and our engage- 
ment is made public, I will break 
it off,’ Colonel Lennox had said 
in answer to these reproaches; 
but this answer did not satisfy 
Muriel. She was jealous for her 
friend, and indignant at the weak- 
ness of Ralph in not shaking off 
the bonds which bound him to the 
unlawful siren. 

‘He is either afraid or unwilling,’ 
she said. 

But in truth Ralph was neither ; 
he was heartily sick of Lady As- 
phodel’s whims. Since he had 
known and loved Audrey the mere- 
tricious charms of this favourite of 
fashion had palled on his refined 
taste. He was hourly contrasting 
the exquisite simplicity of the one 
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with the false glamour which sur- 
rounded the other. Unfortunately 
it was his weakness to avoid, if 
possible, any unpleasantness ; and 
this feeling, which was partly amia- 
bility, partly laziness, induced him 
to put off the final scene with 
Olive. That it should come, he 
knew; but for the moment he 
drifted on as many of us do, de- 
laying the inevitable; he did not 
wish a jar in his happiness. 

But if he was happy, what of 
Audrey? The girl’s life was a 
dream. She was inhabiting for the 
time being that enchanted palace 
where most of us dwell at least 
once in a lifetime, where all is 
golden sunshine and azure tints, 
and no clouds disturb the flood of 
light in which we walk. Alas! 
Life is but a poor place, after all, 
and our castles vanish sometimes, 
Cinderella-like, leaving nothing 
but the pumpkin of discontent 
behind. But in these days the 
brightness of her new dwelling 
dazzled our heroine, and transported 
her out of herself. She was a dif- 
ferent Audrey under this wonderful 
influence—an enchanted Audrey, 
smiling on all the world and taking 
it into the secret of her happi- 
ness; a lovely Audrey, too, for 
Love is a great beautifier, and if it 
gives a certain charm to even a 
plain homely face, its touch had 
made perfect such beauty as Au- 
drey’s. Amidst all her happiness, 
however, one doubt disturbed her 
mind—a fear which grew every 
day more troublesome. This fear 
she could not bear to bring into 
the open light of day; and she 
dreaded that in so doing it would 
crumble down her palace of hap- 
piness and reduce it to ashes. So 
she kept it in a dark corner of her 
heart, where in odd moments it 
made itself felt uncomfortably. She 
knew she could have settled this 
doubt by asking Ralph himself, but 
the question died on her lips ; and 
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in all the hurry and bustle of Lon- 
don life there is not much time for 
serious conversation. Once she 
mustered courage, and drew out 
her skeleton for Muriel. This was 
in the early days of Colonel Len- 
nox’s courtship. 

‘Do you think,’ she said, ‘ your 
cousin is a good man? I never 
see him by any chance at church.’ 

Now this question embarrassed 
Muriel horribly. She was quite 
well aware that Ralph never went 
to church, for the simple reason 
that he had long since ceased to 
believe in anything. But this state 
of things did not seem so shocking 
to Mrs. Vavasour. She was, in a 
measure, accustomed to it. Frank 
himself was a lukewarm church- 
goer ; he left most of the praying 
to his wife; later on he meant 
to take it up, and make a good 
finish. But it was by no means 
certain that Ralph had any such 
intention. He was much further 
advanced in infidelity than Muriel 
was aware of, for it was a subject 
avoided by him and detested by 
her. Long ago they had made a 
compact of mutual forbearance on 
such matters, and Mrs. Vavasour, 
who was inclined to believe what 
she wished to believe, imagined 
that it only needed the beneficial 
influence of a good wife to recall 
her cousin to the path from which 
he had wandered. Still, Audrey’s 
question was embarrassing. She 
knew her friend well enough to be 
certain there would be an end to 
everything if she even hinted at 
the real state of Ralph’s mind, and 
therefore she weakly took refuge 
in an equivocation. 

‘Ralph has little peculiarities ; 
but you will make him anything 
you like,’ she said, kissing her 
friend in her usual fondling style. 

And with this answer Audrey 
was content. Muriel would never 
deceive her on so important a 
point, she thought. 
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Meantime the public—I mean 
by this word that portion of the 
fashionable world which occupies 
itself with those of the Upper Ten 
like my hero and heroine—this 
public was beginning to awake to 
the astounding fact that Colonel 
Lennox was actually about to 
strike his colours and surrender 
his long-kept freedom to a mere 
girl—a beauty and an heiress. 
Every one was on the gui vive to 
see her—those who had been cry- 
ing her up or running her down, 
according to the different motives 
which actuated them. Fan Ma- 
joribanks went about whispering 
to a very few that dear Olive was 
awfully cut up, and this added 
greatly to the piquancy of the 
situation. The idea of this modern 
Guinivere weeping in secret over 
the perfidy of her Lancelot tickled 
the palates of the jaded fashion- 
ables. They made a point of get- 
ting as much out of this dish of 
scandal as they could. They 
gathered round Lady Asphodel ; 
they made her life a burden with 
their glances and innuendoes, and 
the wagging of their tongues all to 
the same tune. ‘So Colonel Len- 
nox is going to be married to a 
lovely creature ; he is desperately 
in love!’ and so on, in every gamut 
and inflection of the same key. 

There are no such torturers as 
women to women ; they know so 
exactly where to place the red-hot 
iron on the sore. It’s a cruel 
world, my friends; and so Olive 
Asphodel found. She writhed 
under this application of the hot 


iron by her dear friends Not that 
she showed it. She went about 
everywhere, her eyes glittering 


with a feverish light, her manner 
one of reckless audacity. The 
poor little man, her husband, was 
at his wits’ ends. He took every 
one into his confidence about ‘my 
lady,’ making all the world laugh 
by his simplicity. 
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* Lady Asphodel’s liver is out of 
order,’ he would say gravely. ‘Jen- 
ner has ordered her to Carlsbad. 
We are going there as soon as the 
House is up.’ 

His listeners were highly amused, 
although in truth there was some- 
thing pathetic in the young man’s 
honest anxietY about his worthless 
wife, which should have excited 
some kinder expression of feeling 
than smiles. 

One day he came to Audrey. 
They had always been friends, and 
now in his distress he besought 
her to visit her old companion. 

‘I can’t think what has come to 
my lady,’ he said. ‘ Her liver is 
terribly wrong; but she won't lis- 
ten to me—perhaps she will to 
you. I want her to go to Carls- 
bad, or even down to Asphodel, 
where my mother would see to 
her; but she won't, and she is so 
cross there’s no standing her.’ 

There was a tremble in the poor 
little man’s voice which touched 
Audrey. She looked kindly at 
him. 

‘I will come if you like,’ she 
answered gently; ‘but I don’t 
think Olive will care to see me. 
We have drifted apart some way ; 
but perhaps this time it may be 
better.’ 

She blushed brightly as she said 
this; but Gaston was too occupied 
with himself to notice it. 

*O, come anyway,’ he went on. 
‘I am sure she will be pleased 
to see you. And do try and find 
out what ails her, and can I do 
anything to please her. It does 
seem hard, when all I want is to 
know what she likes, that I can 
hardly get a word from her—now 
ain’t it?’ 

‘It is indeed,’ Audrey answered 
sympathetically. 

‘I sometimes think our marriage 
was a mistake. You see I am not 
much of a fellow, and except just 
my title, and ¢hat, I am not the 
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sort a woman like Olive cares for. 
I am stupid, but I can see into 
things ; and though she might have 
had lots of fellows, better-looking 
and all that, she couldn’t have got 
one who loves her asI do. Now 
that’s truth, isn’t it ?” 

‘ Certainly,’ Audrey assured him, 
and added, ‘and I am sure Olive 
knows it and appreciates it. She 
must be greatly changed if she 
doesn’t.’ 

‘Do you think so? Well, so do 
I sometimes, but I don’t know. 
She is a deal kinder to her dog 
Fluffy than she is to me, but Fluffy 
was given her by that fellow Len- 
nox.’ 

Audrey looked at him,wondering 
a little. 

‘Lennox?’ she said, questioning 
him with her eyes. 

‘O, I beg pardon. I hear there’s 
something—Well, if I were you, I 
wouldn’t have much to say to him, 
that’s all. Well, you'll come to my 
lady and make her go to Carlsbad. 
Jenner wishes it. I have every con- 
fidence in Jenner; he says her 
liver is all wrong. ‘Take her to 
Carlsbad,” he said, “ for she is on 
the borders of jaundice.” Think of 
that —jaundice! that turns you 
quite yellow, and comes from the 
liver. Jenner said take her.’ 

‘To Carlsbad,” Audrey put in 
quickly. ‘O, you told me that be- 
fore.’ She couldn’t help thinking if 
she were Olive she would refuse to 
go to Carlsbad also. It must be ter- 
rible to be always with Gaston. All 
this time she was longing to ask 
more about Colonel Lennox. She 
had never heard him mention the 
Asphodels ; it was ridiculous, she 
told herself. Why shouldn’t he 
know them? All the same, the 
thought came back and _ back, 
with an uncomfortable prick. All 
through the day, while she talked 
to Lady Augusta, and lunched, and 
drove, and paid visits, she thought 
of little else; she would have 
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given anything to have met Ralph, 
to ease her mind by putting the 
question in words; but probably 
she wouldn’t have mentioned it. In 
any case, Colonel Lennox was, as 
he had told her, fifty miles away 
from London, so there was no 
chance of any meeting with him. 
It was late in the afternoon when 
she drove up to Asphodel House. 
Lord Asphodel came to meet her. 

‘Olive is out,’ he said, ‘ but she 
will be in presently. Come to the 
boudoir and wait.’ And Audrey did 
so. 
Lady Asphodel’s boudoir was a 
marvel of beauty. It was crowded 
with every fadand fancy whichcould 
please a woman’s heart, andAudrey, 
recalling the simple, not to say 
commonplace, arrangements of 
Mrs. Middleton’s drawing-room at 
the cottage, could hardly keep from 
smiling, when Gaston remarked 
ruefully, ‘That it was a nice tidy 
little place, in his opinion, but that 
my lady didn’t think it artistic. 
She liked it well enough at first,’ 
the poor fellow went on, looking 
round, ‘and was all thanks and 
kisses ; but now she is quite con- 
temptuous of me. She tells me to 
go away and smoke, and not talk 
about what I don’t understand. 
It’s my belief she’d be glad if I’d 
smoke myself out of the world, 
and then she could marry one of 
the fellows who are always hang- 
ing about her.’ 

Audrey would have given worlds 
to ask him did he include Ralph 
in these fellows, but she could only 
sit still, while his lordship went 
round his wife’s domain, his hands 
in his pockets and his glass in his 
eye. He was very undignified in 
his curiosity, Audrey thought, open- 
ing the books and peering into the 
boxes with a mischievous look 
upon his face like a monkey, 
grumbling all the while, as he held 
up every fresh toy. 

‘ She’s deucedly extravagant,’ he 
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said—‘ buys everything she sees; 
but she has wonderful taste and 
stops at nothing. Ah, there’s 
that little brute !’ and Gaston gave 
a venomous kick at a little fluffy 
ball of white wool which lay curled 
up in a corner of an armchair. 
The ball instantly resented this 
attack by snapping and snarling; a 
violent quarrel ensued. Audrey, 
who loved dogs, came to the 
rescue. 

*O, don’t!’ she cried, taking the 
little creature in her arms ; ‘how 
can you beso cruel? How it pants ! 
Poor little thing !’ 

‘ Beast !’ cried Lord Asphodel ; 
‘I'll do it a mischief some day. 
Olive encourages it to bite me.’ 

‘ You began this attack certainly,’ 
Audrey said, laughing. 

‘O, it’s very well to laugh, Miss 
Ferris, but if you saw your wife— 
you know what I mean—adoring 
an animal given by another man, 
you wouldn’t like it, I can tell 

ou.’ 

‘Is this Fluffy ?? Audrey asked, 
letting the white ball drop on the 
ground. 

‘ Yes, the brute. There, see how 
it flies at me again! Ugh! you 
monster !’ and Gaston retreated, 
looking in at the door again and 
again, to make faces, which drove 
Fluffy nearly mad. 

Meantime Audrey had gone out 
on the balcony ; the room, with its 
many scents of flowers and per- 
fumes, had grown oppressive, she 
thought, and her head ached with 
the noise of Fluffy’s barks. The 
balcony at Asphodel House was 
one of its great attractions ; passers- 
by stopped to admire the thickly 
growing ivy and virginian creeper, 
which hung down in a luxuriant 
tangle, and climbed up over the 
trellis, making a resting-place for 
the awning. The pretty tiled 
floor, the low cushioned seats, were 
all additions of Olive’s, who, as 
her husband said, had taste. She 
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had made this balcony the pleasant- 
est of lounges. The view was lovely. 
Onthis particular evening, when Au- 
drey looked out, it was at its best, 
for it was the hour when London 
was atits brightest. The Park, which 
lay at her feet, with its many colour- 
ed beds of gay flowers, was thronged ; 
the block of carriages, like a black 
mass, moving slowly along, the plea- 
sure-seekers hurrying hither and 
thither. The hum of the gay voices 
almost reached her as she sat. It 
was a pleasant sight, and yet it 
made her sad. That most mysteri- 
ous foreshadowing of coming sorrow 
was on her. We all know it: the 
French call it /’indicible; we say 
presentiment. It may be that it is 
sent by a kind Providence as a 
warning note of preparation sound- 
ed in our ears, in the midst of that 
security of happiness which is ill- 
fitted for meeting the sharp sword 
of misfortune. Audrey never forgot 
the chill that crept over her as she 
watched the shifting panorama 
below her feet. A sadness like a 
gray shadow fell upon her; a sort 
of knell of departing joy, love, 
and happiness was in her ear. 
She made an effort to shake it off. 
‘I am dreaming,’ she said. ‘ No- 
thing is going to happen to me. 
I am getting morbid. I shall see 
Ralph to-morrow, and then—’ 

We will not penetrate into the 
dreams of a young lady in love, 
especially at this the twilight hour. 
Every one of my readers can im- 
agine for herself, according to 
the romance of her individual 
nature, what complexion Audrey’s 
thoughts took, and how time pass- 
ed quickly enough. The sound of 
a door opening startled her. She 
looked round. Some one was 
speaking in the boudoir. Another 
voice answered, Audrey held her 
breath, and the colour suddenly 
rushed into her face. It was 
Colonel Lennox. She got up 
quickly, but just as she put her 
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foot on the little step leading from 
the balcony she paused, hesitating ; 
the room was in shadow, and the 
speakers’ backs were turned to her, 
so they did not see her. Ralph 
was standing at the chimneypiece, 
his face gloomy. He was look- 
ing down upon Olive Asphodel, 
who sat upon the sofa, her head 
buried in the cushions. She was 
sobbing piteously. 

‘I never believed it,’ she said, 
‘never! After all your promises ! 
after all—’ 

‘Pardon me, I never made any 
promise. My conscience is quite 
clear. Our friendship leaves neither 
of us any cause for regret.’ 

‘Cold, heartless !’ and Lady As- 
phodel sat up with flashing eyes. 
‘You pride yourself upon your 
caution ; but don’t be too sure. I 
have your letters. What if I send 
them to Audrey Ferris ? 

Colonel Lennox’s face flushed. 

‘You wouldn’t be so mean,’ he 
said. 

Olive laughed—such a laugh, 
it thrilled Audrey. 

‘Ah, you wouldn’t like to be 
unmasked to your heiress,’ she 
said tauntingly ; ‘to be shown up 
as you really are. Do you im- 
agine for a moment that Sir Paul 
would give his child to you if he 
knew that you have been in love 
with half the married women in 
London? Do you think Audrey 
herself would marry you if she 
were told that you were a man 
who scoffs at all she has been 
taught to believe in ; that, calling 
yourself a Catholic, you are no- 
thing but a—’ 

A cry, like that of some wounded 
thing, came from the balcony, and 
the next moment Audrey stood 
before them; her face was whiter 
than the dress she wore, but she 
spoke calmly. 

‘I have unfortunately overheard 
your conversation,’ she said. ‘I 
should have told you sooner, but—’ 
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here her voice failed, and she turned 
to the Colonel with a piteous look. 

‘It’s not true, Audrey,’ he said. 
* As God is over me, I have never 
loved a woman as I love you !’ 

This asseveration stung Olive to 
the quick. Fora moment the sight 
of her former companion’s stricken 
face had moved her to compassion, 
but this declaration was too much 
for her love and her vanity. 

‘God!’ she said scoffingly. ‘ Why, 
Audrey, he swears by that he does 
not believe in! He is an infidel, 
that man. Think well, my dear, 
before you marry him. Imagine 
Sir Paul and Goody Vavasour with 
such a Voltaire by the fireside !’ 

She laughed again. Ralph made 
no answer, but stood with a brow 
of thunder, while Audrey moved 
towards the door. She went slowly, 
groping like a person in the dark, 
Colonel Lennox came toher, taking 
her trembling hand into his clasp. 

‘ My own darling !’ he whispered 
fondly; but he did not deny 
Olive’s accusation. 

Audrey drew away from him; 
her eyes fixed themselves upon 
him imploringly. ‘One word,’ she 
said ; ‘is it true ?’ 

But Ralph was silent. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THOsE who have so far followed 
the story of Audrey will easily 
understand the effect Olive’s reve- 
lation had upon a character such 
as our heroine’s; it came like a 
thunderelap. Brought up with an 
intense reverence for all things 
spiritual, her mind viewed with 
horror the infidelity of the present 
day. Notthat she knew much of it, 
guarded jealously as she was from 
all evil. Up to the present she had 
only heard that beings existed who 
denied their own Creator ; now she 
had actually come in contact with 
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one, and that one the ideal of her 
childhood, the lover of her maturer 
age. It was a cruel blow; but 
Audrey bore it without cry or mur- 
mur. She was clear-sighted enough 
to see that the short romance of her 
life was over. Olive had so far said 
truly—a follower of Voltaire, an 
infidel, could not sit side by side 
with the dear old recluse of Ferris 
Court, even if Audrey’s own feel- 
ings were not utterly opposed to 
anything of the kind. There was 
a certain austerity mixed with the 
gentler nature of the young girl 
which made her stern in her judg- 
ment of such sinners, and there- 
fore it was that she felt a gulf had 
opened between her and her lover 
which nothing short of a miracle 
could bridge over. Her one idea 
now was to return to Ferris Court 
with all haste ; to be safe in its quiet 
seclusion from all chances of see- 
ing Ralph ; to be far from a world 
which had proved such a furnace 
to her. But against this Lady 
Augusta entered a strong protest. 
Audrey had been careful to tell her 
only a portion of her story. Lady 
Augusta was not a person to trust 
with any matter you did not wish 
blazoned to the winds of heaven, 
and therefore there was necessarily 
a good deal to be suppressed in 
Audrey’s narrative ; but, such as it 
was, it brought a severe reprimand 
from the old lady. 

‘I don’t call your religion the 
religion of Christ,’ she said, shaking 
her cap-ribbons excitedly. ‘Why 
would you not use your influence 
to make Colonel Lennox what he 
should be, instead of running away 
from him in this cowardly manner ? 
What business was it of yours to en- 
ter upon such a subject? I never 
heard of anything so indiscreet. 
How did it come on the /afis? 
Did you ask him ?” 

_ But on this point Audrey was 
silent, and Lady Augusta went on 
grumbling. 
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‘It is quite out of the regular 
course, and just on a par with 
your reading the marriage service. 
Such things are always part of the 
settlement. But it’s all the fault of 
your grandfather. Ah, he has a 
deal to answer for; he and that 
silly old priest, they have ruined 
you between them ; for I tell you 
candidly, my love, if this marriage 
comes to nothing, I despair of 
finding you a suitable husband.’ 

Audrey’s lips curled. 

‘I don’t want to marry,’ she 
said proudly. And then Lady Au- 
gusta lost her temper completely. 
But her grandmother’s anger pro- 
duced no effect in altering Audrey’s 
determination to leave the scene 
of her misfortune with all possible 
speed. She would listen to no 
entreaties from Muriel, who ar- 
rived next day as a messenger 
from Ralph. Colonel Lennox had 
hastened to her to entreat her good 
offices. Although he had frittered 
away a great portion of his heart 
in his many unworthy flirtations, 
he was quite sincere in his declara- 
tion to Audrey ; he was genuinely, 
passionately, entirely in love. All 
that was best in his nature had 
gone forth to her. She was his 
ideal, his child-love, his sweet 
girl-wife. ‘This interruption of his 
dream affected him strangelv. Not 
that he believed that it was over. 
He looked upon this episode as 
unpleasant ; but he was accustomed 
to love storms, and had no doubt 
that by to-morrow this one would 
have blown over. It was unlike 
an ordinary lovers’ quarrel, how- 
ever, and would require other 
treatment. In his difficulty, there- 
fore, he applied to Muriel, beseech- 
ing of her to go to Audrey and 
bring him news of her, and how 
she was affected towards him. 

‘ Tell her,’ he said, ‘ that I adore 
her ; that no woman has ever been 
to me what she is. But no, say no« 
thing ; only ask her to see me.’ 
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Muriel’s own heart was full of 
the bitterness of self-reproach, 
which redoubled when she saw 
the ravages one night had made 
in the bright beauty of the young 
girl. The night had been a sleep- 
less one to Audrey. All through 
the long hours she had struggled 
with the demon of unrest—that 
torturer who, when he takes his 
place upon our pillow, drives even 
a glimmer of hope far from us, and 
envelops us in the total blackness 
of despair. Before her tired eyes 
rose the vision of the happiness 
she was giving up for ever, the 
love she was casting from her. 
This love, which in the eyes of 
the world seemed the birth of 
yesterday, dated, in reality, from her 
childhood. Since her meeting with 
Ralph by the Weeping Rock it had 
been the one thought of her mind; 
it had permeated her whole life, 
filling it with pleasant dreams; the 
realisation of these idle fancies 
had invested her love with all the 
sanctity of predestination. Now 
they lay in a shattered heap—her 
dreams and her love. Never again 
could she find comfort in putting 
them together. The very memory 
would be a pain, for a double sha- 
dow lay upon them—a shadow 
which Audrey’s delicate conscience 
reproached her for taking any 
thought of. But, after all, she was 
only a girl, and, although it may 
lower her in the eyes of those 
who think, and think rightly, that 
our first thoughts are due to God, 
still we must pardon our poor little 
heroine if her mind dwelt a good 
deal on the relations between 
Olive and Ralph; it was an addi- 
tional drop in her cup of suffering, 
the more so that it was wrapped 
in mystery. 

Audrey was in the midst of her 
preparation for departure when 
Muriel came. She at first re- 
ceived her coldly, with dry eyes 
and stiff-set face. This attitude, 
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and the change in her appearance, 
overwhelmed Mrs. Vavasour; she 
gave way to an access of self-up- 
braidings, and her grief and con- 
trition broke down the girl’s as- 
sumed composure. She undertook 
the task of consoler; then, sud- 
denly breaking into a passion of 
tears, threw herself into Muriel’s 
arms, telling her story in broken 
accents, which the other under- 
stood. This story filled Muriel 
with indignation; she had only 
half seized the cause of separation, 
and she was furious with Ralph, 
with Lady Asphodel, with every 
one, in fact, but ‘ poor injured Au- 
drey !’ ‘ You have lost her for ever,’ 
she told Colonel Lennox, ‘by your 
infidel ideas ; these, and your foolish 
flirtation with Lady Asphodel, have 
alienated her completely. She 
will never see you again, and she 
goes home to-day.’ 

Mrs. Vavasour felt satisfaction 
in hurling these sentences at her 
cousin, driving the iron into his 
soul; but she repented of the 
cruelty when she saw the pallor 
which spread itself over his face. 
He fixed his eyes upon her with 
an expression of the most terrible 
distress, while a sudden convulsion 
agitated his mouth. 

‘It is not too late,’ she added 
more kindly ; ‘ you can repair both 
faults. You can give up this wo- 
man, and you can say—’ 

‘A lie. Never! returned Ralph. 
‘Never! As to Lady Asphodel, 
I know her no more. It was a 
mere accident brought me to her 
house. I care nothing for her. 
But I cannot even for Audrey 
stoop to an untruth—lI a1, in her 
sense, an unbeliever, although not 
in my own. My Church is in my 
own heart ; my conscience is my 
guide. I shall never submit to 
any other. It is my misfortune, 
but it is irrevocable.’ 

That day Audrey left London. 
At the moment of parting Lady 











Augusta forgot her anger and broke 
out into loud weeping; but Audrey 
shed no tears, a strange coldness 
seemed to have seized upon her. 
This state of torpidity lasted all 
through her home journey, but it 
changed to feverish anxiety as she 
neared Ferris Court. Her one idea 
was to find herself within the shel- 
ter of its gates ; in the calm tranquil 
happiness of life there, she fancied 
she would again be at peace. The 
violence of her emotion at seeing 
her grandfather delighted Sir Paul. 
He, too, was overjoyed ; but when 
he held his darling at arm’s length 
and considered her, the alteration 
in her looks alarmed him. Was 
this pale nervous girl, with weary 
eyes and listless movements, his 
tranquil happy Audrey? Father 
Mathieu and Miss Vavasour ex- 
changed glances of consternation ; 
but Audrey, laughing, assured them 
it was nothing ; it was fashionable 
to be pale, and the air of Ferris 
would soon cure her languor. She 
smiled in her grandfather's face, 
adding, ‘ You will never be without 
me again, dear. I am happier here 
with you than anywhere. I never 
was intended for any other life.’ 
She was sitting on a low seat next 
Sir Paul, and, as she said this, she 
laid her golden head upon the old 
man’s knees, caressing his thin 
withered hand fondly. ‘Never 
again,’ she repeated to herself 
several times. 

All thrqugh this evening of her 
coming home she showed a feverish 
sort of gaiety, asking eager ques- 
tions and all that happened in her 
absence ; talking incessantly, with 
a bright colour replacing the pallor 
which at first had alarmed Sir Paul. 
Then all at once, complaining of 
fatigue, she went to her room, tak- 
ing Miss Vavasour with her. 

The two old men, left together, 
looked at one another sadly. Each 
had his suspicion, but they sat 


silently waiting till the old lady 
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returned, and then in the quiet of 
the summer's evening they listened 
to poor Audrey's story—at least so 
much as she herself had told. Of 
the part that Olive had played in 
her little drama she said nothing, 
nor did it bear on the principal 
feature, although it added consider- 
ably to the cup of bitterness the 
poorchild had to drink. Her earnest 
entreaty to her three old friends 
was that the subject should never 
be named, and to this they faith- 
fully adhered. 

The next morning their silence 
showed her they meant to re- 
spect her wish. All three sur- 
rounded her with a_ thousand 
cares, which spoke the sincerest 
sympathy, but they made no effort 
at consoling her. Consolation 
under such circumstances is indeed 
useless. A girl’s first dream of love 
is so sweet a thing that it needs 
the most delicate handling, and to 
administer any comfort requires 
gifts of a very special description ; 
for, as a matter of fact, who has ever 
been consoled by a few well-meant 
phrases? We listen, but they bring 
us no peace; in many cases they 
open our wounds afresh. The kind- 
est-hearted people often inflict tor- 
turesin this way—excellent persons 
who would, if your leg were broken, 
be of incalculable service, sit up 
seven nights in the week without 
winking, and yet have no idea of 
ministering to your mental trouble. 
Their ill-timed consolations, their 
neat phrases, are very much after 
the fashion of an unskilful surgeo”, 
who probes a wound freshly made, 
and in place of curing widens the 
sore. Audrey was in no danger of 
suffering from any such ill-advised 
treatment. The three faithful souls 
who had known her from her 
childhood watched over her now 
with all the care of excessive love. 
They humoured all her fancies, 
giving help where help was needed, 
and leaving her free to the luxury 
RR 
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of her own thoughts in solitude. 
The profound silence which reigned 
in the woods of Ferris, the melan- 
choly which in the fast-coming 
tints of autumn spread over the 
entire landscape, pleased her. The 
decay of Nature was in harmony 
with her sad thoughts ; it seemed 
to be in perfect sympathy with the 
fading out of her one and only 
romance. 

Day after day Audrey went over 
in her mind every scene in which 
she and Ralph had taken any-part : 
every word he had said, every look 
he had given, were stamped upon 
her brain. The first day they had 
met, the interview by the sun dial, 
the words of the Italian singer. 

Audrey’s nature, which was im- 
bued with all the Ferris pride, 
suffered dreadfully at the idea that 
whereas Colonel Lennox had only 
thought of her as one of the many 
to whom he had vowed a certain 
spurious love, she, in her youth 
and inexperience, had given him 
her entire stock-in trade, there 
wasn’t a particle left. She was 
terribly ashamed of it, and _tor- 
mented herself night and day with 
the idea that there was a certain 
amount of sin in loving him now 
that she knew him for what he was 
—an enemy of God. She looked 
upon it with a sort of horror, de- 
spising herself for her weakness, 
and for the fits of despair which in 
spite of her better reason would at 
times seize upon her, when she 
recognised that all was over, and 
that probably she should never see 
him again. At these moments 
her only consolation was prayer. 
Kneeling before the altar in the 
quiet church, she looked more than 
ever like the virgin martyr, as her 
pale face grew lighted up with the 
urgency of her need; and by de- 
grees some peace did come to the 
tender suffering heart, and the God 
to whom she was so faithful did 
not desert her. For those who 
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have the precious gift of faith 
there is always this comfort, that 
in the midst of the darkest hour 
they see light. Although earthly 
happiness, that dream which like 
an ignis fatuus we all pursue, and 
which ever eludes our grasp, may 
deceive them, still in their hour of 
disappointment they believe that 
their bliss is only postponed. 
What earth has refused them waits 
for them in heaven. Audrey was 
one of those who, when they make 
a sacrifice, lay their oblation upon 
the altar as Abraham did of old, 
without reservation. As he gave 
up Isaac, so did she renounce her 
love—utterly and entirely. Not 
that she could drive it all at once 
out of her heart; but insomuch 
that it should form no portion of 
her life. She made herself no 
illusion upon this point. In re- 
nouncing Ralph she gave up every- 
thing ; for hers was not a nature 
which transfers affection, as you 
would some purchasable commo- 
dity, to the next bidder. All she 
had to give was given to him; her 
little treasure was expended, and 
along the road of life which 
stretched before her the light of 
human love would never shine 
again. In so far it would be to 
her a desert ; but she had the light 
of faith, the hope that God in His 
mercy would shorten her pilgrim- 
age, and the wish to fill the life He 
gave her with other things which 
would make it less of a desert. Each 
day her tears flowed with less bit- 
terness, each day her soul grew 
stronger, as she felt that her 
prayers were being heard and her 
sacrifice accepted. 

It was wonderful that during 
these dark hours of her life the 
thought did not occur to our 
heroine to seek in the shelter of a 
convent a more enduring peace ; 
but besides the fact that during 
the lifetime of Sir Paul nothing 
would have induced Audrey to 
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leave him, she in no way felt 
drawn to a conventual life. She 
would remain in the world, she told 
herself, giving at the same time a 
religious character to her life. This 
idea pleased her; she dwelt upon it 
with a sort of gentle melancholy. If 
she had no romance, she would at 
all events leave a legend behind 
her of the ‘good Miss Ferris,’ and 
if she were not herself happy, others 
should be so through her means. 
And when she, the last of the name, 
should die, she would bequeath 
the dear old Court as a legacy to 
a community of holy women, who 
would send up prayers to Heaven 
for her, in the very spot where she 
now knelt and prayed. 

As a beginning, she spent a por- 
tion of every day in making, in 
company with Father Mathieu, a 
pilgrimage of charity. She in- 
sisted upon being brought to 
cases of real suffering, to the bed- 
side of the dying, where she came 
as a real angel of mercy. Nothing 
frightened her; the most abject 
poverty did not disgust her. She 
was, perhaps, a little indiscriminate 
in her bounties ; and, the fame of 
her benevolence spreading through 
the country-side, the gates of 
the Court were literally besieged 
by a motley crowd of tramps 
and suchlike, brought by the 
renown of Audrey’s charities. 
But Sir Paul never grumbled. 
He let his grandchild dip her 
fingers without stint into his 
purse. Another idea of hers was 
to gather all the children round 
her ; they should be happy if no 
one else was; and for their benefit 
she devised little feasts and enter- 
tainments. Sir Paul, meeting every 
wish of hers half-way, set aside a 
portion of the park itself espe- 
cially for the carrying on of such 
diversions. It was called ‘The 
Children’s Meadow,’ and here Au- 
drey would come, with cakes, 
fruit, and childish games, and try 
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to cure her own heartache by mak- 
ing the little ones glad. 

Meantime, the county looked 
on and wondered. Everything 
connected with ‘The Court’ was 
of interest to the smaller fry of 
people who lived in the places 
round about the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. These had noticed, 
some with curiosity, others with 
regret, the change in the appear- 
ance of Miss Ferris. It was not 
that she had lost in beauty ; but the 
air of girlish freshness, the fair, 
open, ingenuous look of youth, was 
gone, and in its place there was a 
sad, wistful expression on the sweet 
face, a tremulous movement in the 
sensitive mouth, which told to the 
most unobservant a tale of mental 
suffering. 

‘She’s not the same girl at all,’ 
Mrs. Cartwright, the doctor’s wife, 
said, talking to Miss Jones, the 
clergyman’s sister and house- 
keeper. ‘I declare, my heart was 
in my mouth looking at her. The 
town has disagreed with her en- 
tirely.’ 

It will be seen by this phrase- 
ology that the doctor’s wife hailed 
from the ‘Green Island ; but she 
had lived in the Somersetshire 
village so long that little remained 
to her of the old country save and 
except the peculiarities of speech 
which no absenteeism ever con- 
quers. 

‘I don’t think it is the town,’ 
Miss Jones answered, putting her 
head upon one side, and speaking 
sentimentally. ‘1 fancy, some- 
way, that the dear child has an 
affayre dew cur. She reminds me 
of myself when—ah ! but I was all 
heart.. Foolish, my dear Mrs. 
Cartwright, foolish, More nice 
than wise. Ah? 

The little old maid was a funny, 
antiquated heroine ; a little minc- 
ing woman, with a silk cape on her 
thin shoulders, and light curls of 
fair hair round her fair face. 
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Good-natured Mrs. Cartwright 
looked down upon her, nodding 
her large plume of feathers. 

‘Quite true, Miss Jones. I’m 
always telling my girls you could 
have had “ the pick ”—even Cart- 
wright himself; but it’s an “ill 
wind,” you know, and I got the 
shakin’ of the bag. Ah! here’s 
Mrs, Middleton. She’s hand and 
glove at the Court, and will tell us 
the news. 

The Mrs. Middleton of to-day 
was a very different person from 
our old acquaintance—the mother 
of a real live countess, and that 
countess not one of your every-day 
members of the peerage, but the 
intimate of the very selectest cream 
in the dairy of fashion. 

Lady Asphodel’s picture, Lady 
Asphodel’s dress, Lady Asphodel’s 
diamonds, all figured in the society 
papers, which all in due time made 
their way to the little Somerset- 
shire village. Stories of Lady As- 
phodel’s success, her intimacy with 
Royalty, her fast doings, and ex- 
traordinary success, filtered in their 
turn to her former home ; and, al- 
though the quiet country-folk open- 
ed their eyes, still it was fashion, 
and nothing pays like that. 

Mrs. Middleton held her head 
very high indeed. Some people 
wondered that she still lived in the 
small cottage given her in her poor 
days by Sir Paul; it was hardly 
consistent with her present gran- 
deur. It is to be presumed that 
Olive’s magnificence did not im- 
prove her mother’s circumstances 
beyond an occasional visit very 
reluctantly vouchsafed. This fash- 
ionable daughter did little or no- 
thing for her parent. It was as 
much as she could do to provide 
for her own fashionable necessi- 
ties. Gaston, indeed, was the 
kinder of the two; and the occa- 
sional visit was generally of his 
proposing. But, in the bearing of 
these slights, Mrs. Middleton was 
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as a Spartan. She would have cut 
out her tongue sooner than let it 
tell the story of her daughter’s in- 
difference. Lady Asphodel was 
her trump card, and she played it 
to great advantage. It would 
never have done to revoke the 
honours she was supposed to hold 
in her hand. 

It would be hard to say what 
good the country generally could 
expect from the vicarious dignity 
of Mrs. Middleton, but the fact 
remained that as the mother of 
Lady Asphodel much homage was 
paid her. There was a general 
polling for her company, even in 
the best houses, and her opinion 
on all matters, social and fashion- 
able, was of greater value than 
that of the Marchioness of Twee- 
dum, one of the great county mag- 
nates, who had, nevertheless, never 
attained any special notoriety, but 
was as good and as plain a woman 
as ever wore a coronet. 

Time, which had so changed 
Mrs. Middleton’s outward circum- 
stances, had done nothing for her 
inner woman. Success, such as it 
was, had made her more intole- 
rant, less devout, and increased 
the faults of a naturally small mind. 
She hated the Ferrises, because 
she thought she had injured them 
in the matter of Gaston, and be- 
cause of the magnanimous indif- 
ference with which they had treated 
the said injury. To bring them 
down was the wish of her heart, 
and as the only means of so doing 
was through Audrey, it was against 
her that all the efforts of her petty 
malice were exercised. She disliked 
her too for her own sake; an old 
grudge dating back, as we know, 
from the time of the church epi- 
sode. It was not likely that the 
change in the girl’s looks could 
escape the lynx eyes of Mrs. Mid- 
dleton ; it set her curiosity on the 
qui vive to find out the cause. 

‘There’s a man at the bottom 
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of it, and he has thrown her over, 
as sure aS my name is Jane Mid- 
dleton,’ she thought. But she could 
not get at the story. She was no 
longer /’ami intime at the Court, if 
indeed she had ever been so; but 
it was owing to her hints and half 
sayings that the story got spread 
about that Miss Ferris had been 
jilted up in town, and was break- 
ing her heart for the man who 
had so treated her. This story 
would never have reached the ears 
of the Court only for the kind 
offices of Mrs. Middleton, who, 
having created the rumour, pro- 
ceeded now to ‘do her duty,’ and 
distil drop by drop into the ears 
of her unfortunate victim her own 
invention, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining its truth. 

‘You know, my dear Audrey, mo- 
thing ever stops me doing my duty. 
I mention this only for the interest 
I feelin you. And why not? A 
motherless girl, with no one to 
give her a word of advice; for dear 
Sir Paul is not what he was—he is 
failing rapidly; we can’t disguise 
that from ourselves.’ 

‘I thought I heard you telling 
grandpapa you never remembered 
him looking so strong and well,’ 
Audrey returned, with a flash of 
her old spirit. 

‘ How you take me up—just the 
sharp way you had as a child! 
Well, my dear, one cannot say the 
exact truth to a man of your grand- 
papa’s advanced age; it would not 
be judicious, and I hope you do 
nothing of the sort. You’l] have the 
Court time enough; not that I am 
sure you want it, for you seem to 
have every comfort, and, after all, 
a great deal of money is rather a 
disadvantage to a girl. See how 
my Olive married without one far- 
thing.’ 

Mrs. Middleton gave a little 
sniff of satisfaction when she had 
finished this speech, which she saw 
annoyed the young friend in whom 
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she took such a motherly interest. 
She had an instinct that the thrust 
about the heiress-ship would tell, 
and she saw in a moment by Au- 
drey’s face that it had told. 

‘Men are apt to care more for a 
wife without any fortune than for 
those who bring them everything,’ 
she went on; ‘and then there’s 
the risk of getting a man who mar- 
ries you altogether for it, and ill- 
treats you afterwards. You see it 
is a difficult question, and I am 
very glad that you didn’t decide 
in a hurry.’ 

She paused; and Audrey, who 
was entertaining this amiable visi- 
tor between the Sunday services, 
got up quickly to look at the 
clock. 

*O, there’s a good half hour yet,’ 
Mrs. Middleton remarked calmly. 
‘I have a great deal to say to you, 
my dear. I see you like sincerity, 
so I will be open with you. There’s 
a deal of gossip going on about 
you in the county generally, and I 
think it’s only right you should 
know it. You are a very sensible 
girl, and you'll put an end to all 
the talking; for I am sure you'll 
agree with me it is not well fora 
gurl to get the name of a disap- 
pointment.’ 

‘Do they say I have had a dis- 
appointment ?” 

The words came out with a little 
gasp. Their directness staggered 
Mrs. Middleton, but she was too 
good a tactician to be discon- 
certed by them for more than a 
second. 

‘You must let me contradict it, 
my dear. I am sure there is no 
truth in it, although indeed hardly 
one girl in ten marries her first 
love ; disappointments are very 
common. Men are so hard to be 
got—slippery as eels. But you 
must let me, as I say, contradict 
the report, and you must be a little 
prudent. Not so much moping, 
my dear—that’s always suspicious ; 
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and not so much devotion to the 
poor—that always looks like—’ 

‘A disappointment,’ Audrey said, 
smiling. ‘Thank you, Mrs. Mid- 
dleton, for your advice ; but please 
contradict nothing. What people 
say does me no harm,’ added our 
heroine, with a curl of the lip 
which made Mrs. Middleton feel 
hot. 

‘ Ah, my dear,’ she said viciously, 
‘you can’t set yourself upon a pin- 
nacle ; the world can’t be gagged, 
and it will make you mind it, never 
fear. Well, thank God, I have done 
my duty by my old friend’s child ; 
but I'd advise you to beware of the 
Ferris pride ;’ with which words 
the widow took her departure, leav- 
ing Audrey quivering under her 
many stabs. Only sensitive na- 
tures like hers know the exquisite 
torture delicate minds feel at being 
made the subject of gossip, having 
their quiet lives dragged into light, 
their actions canvassed, motives 
for this and that ascribed to them. 


The disloyalty too of those among 
whom she had grown up dis- 
gusted Audrey, and mortified her 
almost as much as the gossip it- 
self. She had imagined that the 
name of Ferris was held in rever- 
ence, and here was another illu- 
sion gone. At eighteen the disen- 
chanting process cuts very deep; 
and Audrey, although she strove 
to be indifferent and to hold her 
head as high as ever, went about 
with the humiliating sensation that 
she was pointed at by her oldest 
friends as ‘disappointed,’ and that 
there was a general rejoicing over 
the fact. Fortunately for Audrey’s 
peace of mind Mrs. Middleton got 
a summons to join her daughter 
abroad—the little lord was ailing, 
arfd Lady Asphodel felt the need 
of some help for keeping her mo- 
ther-in-law at bay. It would not 
have suited her just now to have 
the dowager Lady Asphodel pok- 
ing her nose into her affairs, and 
moaning over her son’s marriage. 


[To be continued. ] 
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AN UNFORESEEN CONCLUSION. 
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Events American; Scene always in Mr. Gerard's house in town. 


I. 


A Drawing room ; Miss GERARD, 
Miss PHILuips ; then Mrs. GE- 
RARD. 


Miss Gerard. ‘Come in here, aunt 
Belle. Isn’t it odd that in so large 
a house there is no place to take 
you but this room, which is neither 
cosy nor comfortable, and where 
we are liable to be broken in upon 
at any moment? However, cere- 
monious visitors never appear be- 
fore lunch, and I'll shut all the 
doors ’—bustling about, and shut- 
ting and locking doors—‘so that 
no one can overhear us behind 
these treacherous fortiéres. It is 
so chilly, I'll light the fire’—ap- 
plying a match. ‘ How horrified 
mamma would be! It’s strange, 
in spite of papa’s prosperity and 
years of lavish expenditure, she 
still clings to former petty econo- 
mies. For instance, we are to have 
a fire here only at night. She 
irritates me so with these odious 
little restrictions. They are absurd, 
perfectly absurd, and I take a 
malicious pleasure in thwarting 
her.’ 

Miss Phillips, in crisp little 
tones: ‘ You are a model daughter 
—there’s no denying that.’ 

Miss G., still hovering over the 
fire: ‘Isn’t this blaze cheering? If 
there is anything I dote on, it is an 
open fire. Come, aunt Belle, cease 
your mild satire; take this low 
chair, and be comfortable.’ 

Miss P. ‘1 don’t know that I 
can be comfortable in such gran- 
deur. Like your mother, I’m un- 
accustomed to it.’ 


Miss G. ‘Nonsense! You've had 
nice things ever since you were 
born. Of course the age has grown 
more luxurious; but we have got 
to content ourselves here. The 
children are taking a drawing-lesson 
in the library, the butler occupies 
the dining-room, and my room is 
being turned upside down. Aunt 
Belle ’—looking in the glass, then 
regarding her aunt—‘I often won- 
der whether I'd rather look like 
myself or like you—you are so 
petite, sparkling, and pretty; your 
little ez retroussé is positively ir- 
resistible ; and those magnificent 
dark eyes! And, though you are 
ten years older, you look as young 
as I. Our French blood shows in 
you—you have a foreign, piquante 
air. I, by your side, seem like a 
large tame-looking animal—my 
regular features are so monotonous, 
and I think I hate tall women ’— 
standing up and regarding herself 
in the glass, which reflects a spirited 
handsome face, with a pair of dark 
blue eyes—‘ and there’s no deny- 
ing that I am taller than many 
women.’ 

Miss P. ‘\'m surprised that so 
sensible a person should talk such 
nonsense. I hate to minister to 
your cormorant vanity; but you 
know you have been an acknow- 
ledged beauty for—how many years 
shall I say? glancing at her mock- 
ingly. 

Miss G. ‘ That’s the point—and 
still I am Miss Gerard! If papa 
would only let me go to England 
and stay with Eleanor! But the 
mere suggestion makes him savage. 
He says he cannot afford to buy 
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another titled Englishman. It is 
too expensive an amusement, and 
does notaccord’—satirically—‘ with 
the spirit of our institutions! He 
says Eleanor is lost to him—dead 
to him; and, lovely as she is, I 
think he imagines that that twig 
from the English aristocracy mar- 
ried her for her money. That was 
the reason my Englishman was dis- 
posed of so summarily. He was 
minus the title, you know, and 
otherwise not available.’ 

Miss P. ‘You seem to have lived 
through that affajr, although I re- 
member you were quite desperate 
at the time. Would you have mar- 
ried him, if they had let you?’ 

Miss G. frankly: ‘No, I don’t 
think I would. HowcouldI? We 
had downright destitution staring 
us in the face. Mr. Gray is a 
pensioner, apparently, on his rich 
elder brother, and although he has 
plenty of ability, has not compassed 
the thought of applying it to mak- 
ing money. Then papa’s insane 
hatred of Englishmen, their inflec- 
tion of voice, the cut of their clothes 
—everything about them seems to 
madden him, and he declared he’d 
not give me a farthing. We both 
of us gave it up on the spot, 
looked blankly at each other, 
shook hands in the most prosaic 
manner, and parted. I’ve never 
seen or heard of him since. Now, 
aunt Belle, your eyes flash, you 
draw in your lips, and I know pre- 
cisely what you are thinking—that 
no one should part you from your 
lover so easily. But, my lady, why 
are you Miss Phillips still, after all 
these years, when you would be 
passée, if you had not the gift of 
eternal youth? Why are you cyni- 
cal, sarcastic, with no faith in any- 
body or anything? There must 
be a romance hidden carefully 
away somewhere in your life. You 
have locked the door and lost the 
key!’ 

Miss P., in spite of her efforts, 
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slightly discomfited : ‘ Never mind. 
You are the individual at present 
under discussion. What are you 
going to do with Mr. Hamilton 
King ?” 

Miss G., with a sigh : ‘ O, there’s 
nothing new to tell. He comes 
constantly here, and when he’s not 
here we meet him somewhere else. 
You cannot judge him by an ordi- 
nary standard; he has a devoted 
deferential manner to all women. 
It is no intention to deceive, but 
a homage to the sex. He bows 
low, and stands before my grand- 
mother as if she were his patron 
saint; and to my little cousin Bess, 
who is so tiresome with her Latin, 
so awkward and high-shouldered, 
he actually has a chivalric air. It 
is his way, that’s all you can say 
about it, and a charming way, but 
apt to mislead. When I imagine 
I am going to succumb, I brace 
myself with these reflections and 
call up reminiscences of Mr. Gray. 
Mr. Gray was not half so attrac- 
tive, to be sure; but I liked him,’ 
with a sigh, ‘he suited me.’ 

Miss P., a little contemptuously : 
‘Yet you would not brave poverty 
for his sake ! 

Miss G., with conviction: ‘Aunt 
Belle, I have common sense. If 
I have nothing else, I have inhe- 
rited from my father good com- 
mon sense; and marriage was out 
of the question. He had lived in 
luxury all his life. SohadI. He 
did not know how to do one use- 
ful thing—neither do I. Do you 
think we would have kept on lov- 
ing each other in our garret? Of 
course I see by your face you know 
we wouldn’t. I’m no piece of per- 
fection.’ 

Miss P. ‘That you certainly are 
not,’ with emphasis. 

Miss G. ‘Take care! They say 
in the family that I get my fine 
spirit,’ sarcastically, ‘from my fa- 
ther’s half-sister, Miss Isabel Phil- 
lips.’ 
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Miss P. ‘It’s a pity you have 
not inherited some of my good 
qualities.’ 

Miss G., kneeling by her side, 
and embracing her with effusion : 
‘That’s a fact; it’s a great pity. 
You are the noblest, most unselfish 
woman I ever knew; and yet, 
aunt Belle, with all your attrac- 
tions, you know you are not po- 
pular,’ regarding her plaintively. 
‘People are afraid of you! with 
sudden energy. ‘Everybody is 
afraid of you, except me. You 
have no smooth ways; on the con- 
trary, the civillest commonplaces 
seem to irritate you.’ 

Miss P. ‘They do! with ani- 
mated asperity. ‘I hate them. 
When people say, “I’m glad to 
see you!’ they lie; a coarse word, 
but expressive. I am not glad to 
see them ; why should they be glad 
to see me? The world is com- 
posed of fools and knaves. I am 
in it against my will; and I’d be 
very glad to get out of it, if I were 
not afraid, as the Irishman said, 
“‘that I might go farther and fare 
worse.” ’ 

Miss G., drawing away and re- 
garding her: ‘ You are downright 
wicked. You are worse than the 
“Jews, heretics, and infidels.” ’ 

Miss P. fiercely: ‘Did I ever 
pretend to be good? Do I make 
any pretence at goodiness ?” 

Miss G., kissing her fondly : 
* You certainly don’t; but you make 
great pretences at badiness, and 
belie yourself horribly.’ 

Miss P. ‘ Blanche, get up from 
your knees—sit down in that chair,’ 
pointing to one opposite her, ‘and 
tell me a little about yourself and 
Mr. King. If I hate people in ge- 
neral, I have a slight partiality for 
you. Do you like him very much ?” 

Miss G. ‘1 think I should, if I 
were sure he cared for me; and—’ 
hesitating a litthke—‘if it were not 
for Mr. Gray.’ 

Miss P. ‘Hang Mr. Gray! How 
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horrified your mother would be at 
the expression! He is dead and 
buried, as far as you are concerned. 
Would it disappoint you if Mr. 
King never came to the point?’ 

Miss G., with animation: ‘In- 
deed it would. Everybody thinks 
he is serious in his attentions, and 
I have begun, a little, to think so 
myself. He has so many attrac- 
tive points,’ musing. ‘ In the first 
place, he is not in the least degree 
snobbish.’ 

Miss P. rolls up her eyes and 
holds up her hands : ‘O, O! and 
you profess to dislike snobbishness !’ 

Miss G., astonished : ‘ Why not? 
Of course I dislike it. Who does 
not ? 

Miss P. ‘When you are the very 
incarnation of it yourself! The 
whole family are filled with it, you 
most of all.’ 

Miss G. ‘ Aunt Belle, that’s an 
awfully unkind cut. Where do I 
show snobbishness ?” 

Miss P. ‘In every way. You 
will not go to see this person or 
that, because she lives in unfash- 
ionable streets. I don’t believe 
that anything would tempt you to 
call upon your dearest friend, if 
she were in a boarding-house ; of 
course you wouldn’t. Remember 
that pretty Mrs. Mason, whom you 
were so fond of in the country. 
You were glad enough to go to her 
fétes when you were a little /riste 
in your home at Tivoli, and you 
hung round, adored her, and raved 
about her to me. They lose their 
property or something, come to 
New York and go to a boarding- 
house, and I’ve heard no more of 
that charming Mrs. Mason.’ 

Miss G., holding down her head 
with an air of defeat and dejec- 
tion: ‘I do so hate a boarding- 
house.’ 

Miss P. ‘Of course you do. You 
are a regular snob! If Mrs. Ma- 
son is perfect and delightful in pros- 
perity, she is none the less perfect 
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and delightful in adversity. On 
the contrary, you should pay ten 
visits in the latter case where you 
would one in the former.’ 

Miss G., plucking up a little 
spirit: ‘That’s not the way of the 
world,’ 

Miss P. ‘It’s the way of some 
people in the world. There are 
the Taylors. Mr. Taylor died and 
they lost all their property, and are 
living in the most beggarly way at 
a boarding-house opposite my af- 
partement, Estelle Hungerford’s 
carriage stands every day at their 
door. In the midst of her exciting, 
gay, hurried life she finds time to 
come. She takes them fora drive 
sometimes, brings little delicacies 
—Mrs. Taylor is an invalid— 
flowers, books, everything she dare 
bring them she does. Imagine the 
comfort of these visits to those 
poor depressed women. It keeps 
up their self-respect and their faith 
in human nature, and of course it 
has some effect on their landlady. 
Estelle is sure of her position, and 
is not afraid of compromising her- 
self,’ satirically. 

Miss G., with tears in her eyes : 
‘Aunt Belle, you are very hard. 
I’m not afraid of compromising 
myself,’ 

Miss P. ‘You are a little ner- 
vous, however, about our great- 
grandfather, who was in trade.’ 

They are interrupted by a rat- 
tling and banging at the doors; each 
door is tried and abandoned. 

Mrs. G. ‘Blanche! Is it you? 
Who has locked up the drawing- 
room in this extraordinary manner? 
Baptiste, look! Perhaps there are 
burglars! in an alarmed fretful 
voice. 

Miss G., with an air of conster- 
nation: ‘ Mamma !’ — opens the 
door. A languid, delicate-looking 
woman, with her bonnet on and 
very much wrapped up, comes in. 

Mrs. G., in a hysterical irritable 
tone: ‘Why have you locked all 
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the doors, Blanche? How silly to 
barricade yourself in this way! 
Miss Gerard preserves a mutinous 
silence. ‘How glad I am that I 
returned from my drive before you 
left, Belle!’ kissing Miss Phillips ; 
‘I wouldn’t have missed you for 
the world. I am such a miser- 
able invalid that I must take the 
air twice a day,’ affectedly. ‘Now, 
stay to lunch; do. You are so 
sought after that it is wonderful 
good fortune to have got hold of 
you. You sha// stay! seizing her 
hand. 

Miss P., with a frigid air: ‘O, 
thank you; but I’ve been out for 
hours, and have a great many 
things to do—engagements.’ 

Mrs. G., following her to the 
door: ‘I envy you the return to 
the elegant refinements of your 
rooms: no care; your life is per- 
fect repose. Sorry you must go,’ 
in a drawling tone. 

Miss Phillips disappears almost 
in a run. 


The air of the large drawing- 
room is festive and cheerful. It 
is blazing with light. A wood fire 
burns brightly on the hearth, and 
all kinds of pretty receptacles con- 
tain flowers, which send forth deli- 
cious odours. Mr. King has just 
presented a superb cluster of roses, 
with a gallant air, to Miss Gerard, 
who receives it with a smile. Mrs. 
Gerard is sitting by a table, on 
which is a French lamp, with some 
crimson knitting in her hands, talk- 
ing to her friend, Miss Dunlop. 
Two children are playing chequers 
in a corner, and Bessie Fairchild 
is at the extreme end of the room, 
her pretty head, shoulders up to 
her ears, bent over her Latin. A 
large Persian cat basks on a rug 
before the fire. 











II. 


Mrs. GERARD, Miss GERARD, MR. 
Kinc, Miss Duwntop, BEssIE 
FAIRCHILD, and others. 


Mr. K, glancing around with 
an air of enjoyment: ‘What a 
lovely domestic scene! How 
kind of you to receive me so cor- 
dially and familiarly into your 
family, because of our mutual re- 
lations !’ 

Miss G. mockingly: ‘Such mo- 
desty! How refreshing it is to 
meet with it in this age of pert- 
ness and conceit! And you really 
think we endure you because your 
brother Will married our second 
cousin ?” 

Mr. K., regarding her doubt- 
fully: ‘Yes, 1 honestly do. At 
any rate, that was the foundation 
of our friendship. Besides,’ with 
animation, ‘ I think you more than 
endure me; I believe you like me. 
Do I deceive myself? in a lower 
tone, bending his head, and gaz- 
ing inquiringly at her. 

Miss G., looking modestly down, 
and inhaling the perfume of her 
flowers, wishes she could blush ; 
but blushing is not her forte: 
‘I shall begin to think you are 
hypocritical,’ after a little pause ; 
‘I’ve had my suspicions. You 
know you are ever so much of a 
favourite with everybody. How 
can you doubt that we like you ?” 

Mr. K. ‘Perhaps I doubt in 
this instance, because I care so 
very much about it.’ 

Miss G. soliloquises : ‘ I’m sure 
that Anne Blaine would think this 
was an offer. She has repeated 
speeches to me which were much 
more equivocal ; aloud and gaily: 
‘I’m confident that the regard is 
mutual. We ail like you, from 
grandmamma down to the cat.’ 

Mr. K., bowing : ‘ Thank you ;’ 
after a pause: ‘ You have a dubious 
way of paying compliments, Miss 
Gerard. It is with a purpose, I’m 
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sure, to keep me in ignorance as 
to your true sentiments.’ 

- Miss G. ‘Certainly you are 
coming out in a new character. 
I never suspected you until to- 
night of hypocrisy—you, the spoil- 
ed child of society, to pretend to 
be in doubt as to whether people 
like you !’ 

Mr. K., in a bantering tone: 
‘Not at all; I am only in doubt 
as to whether you like me. Se- 
riously, how can one have any 
confidence in this liking you speak 
of? I am social ; and cordial greet- 
ings and smiles are very agreeable 
tome. Yet how much is for me, 
and how much for certain advan- 
tages which I represent?’ 

Miss G. ‘You mean how much 
is for you, and how much for your 
fortune and family ?” 

Mr. K. ‘Itis frightful to allude 
to such things, but I am related to 
you, you know, as my brother 
Will married your second cousin. 
Frankly, I mean just that.’ 

Miss G. ‘1 don’t care—in fact, 
J like to be considered for my 
money and family. Let me have 
every possible advantage.’ 

Mr. X., with animation: ‘ Now, 
I must tax you with hypocrisy— 
you, who have reigned over us 
so long, to doubt your personal 
influence !’ 

Miss G., in a burst of confidence : 
‘For all that, I think very few 
people really like me.’ 

Mr. K. ‘Perhaps they are a 
little afraid of you, and dare not 
show you how much they like you.’ 

Miss G., with inward horror: 
‘I actually seem to have been 
luring him to the point ;’ aloud, in 
a sarcastic tone: ‘Dubious com- 
pliments! I am sure this is a 
dubious compliment. Afraid of 
me! with apparent indignation. 
‘Fear is such an agreeable senti- 
ment to inspire !’ 

Mr. K. ‘ Now you look danger- 
ous! There’s no telling what 
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you may say next. I must beat a 
retreat while I can with honour, 
and heal my wounds with grateful 
glances from little Bessie’s eyes. 
I’m going to help her with her 
Latin.’ He rises, bows himself 
past the elder ladies, and sits down 
by Bessie Fairchild, who makes 
room for him on the sofa with shy 
delight. ‘Where are we now? 
Is Virgil abandoned ?” 

Bessie. ‘Yes, Ym in Horace, 
and it’s so much harder,’ with a 
little groan. ‘What is this word, 
Mr. King? I can’t find it in the 
dictionary, and haven’t the least 
clue.’ For some time they are 
very busy over the Latin. 

Mr. K. ‘Now we deserve a little 
recreation. Bessie, go and get the 
cat.’ Bessie brings the large white 
cat. He teases and plays with it. 
Bessie shows her dimples and her 
little white even teeth, her cheeks 
are flushed, and her dark eyes gleam 
with pleasure. She puts the cat 
on the floor, and dances about— 
it lazily follows her. 

Mr. KE. 

‘ Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, stole in and out.’ 

B. ‘ Aren’t they beautiful slip- 
pers? She sits down, and holds 
two very minute feet for inspec- 
tion. Miss Gerard, regarding them, 
reflects: ‘I certainly must speak 


to Bessie. She is growing coquet- 
tish.’ 
Mr. K. ‘You are still pleased 


with a rattle, Bessie.’ 

B. draws in her feet, and looks 
ready to cry: ‘ Every one thinks I 
am childish ; and you, too, Mr. 
King—do you really think I am 
childish ? with a pleading glance. 

Mr. K. ‘1 think you are’— 
charming, he was about to say— 
‘ everything that’s nice.’ 

B. ‘You don’t, really! with 
delight. ‘I can’t believe it. I am 
‘criticised and found so much fault 
with,’ sighing. Mr. King curious 
and a little indignant. She, quick 
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to interpret: ‘Of course in this 
house they look upon me as their 
very own, and they are just as kind 
as possible ; but they must tutor 
and criticise. That is what mamma 
sent me here for—to be improved.’ 

Mr. K. ‘What do they say, 
Bessie ?” 

B. *That I don’t mind how I 
look—have no taste in dress, you 
know—that I shrug my shoulders 
up to my ears, and walk very 
badly.’ 

Mr. EK. ‘ What else ?” 

B., trying to think: ‘O, that 
I’m pedantic, always talking about 
my Latin, and the “immortal 
bard,” Shakespeare,’ with a smile, 
‘and that I'll be a regular bore in 
society—all the men will run away 
from me. We had an aunt who was 
frightfully learned; and they do 
scare me dreadfully when they say 
I’m like her. She was a positive 
Cornelia Blimber !’ with a terrified 
face. 

Mr. K. ‘Now, Bessie,’ forget- 
ting his scruples as to flattering 
her, ‘I'll just say this—if you are 
pedantic, you'll make pedantry 
charming. All the feminine world 
will begin to discuss Greek parti- 
cles. If you are high-shouldered, 
it will be considered irresistible ; 
every one will adopt that piquant 
shrug.’ 

&., interrupting and perturbed : 
*‘O Mr. King, don’t make fun of 
me, please! I have always thought 
you were interested in my Latin, 
and didn’t mind my high shoul- 
ders. You've been so good to me, 
and I supposed you were a friend,’ 
subsiding into a _ lachrymose 
mood. 

Mr. KX. ‘Your aunt is coming, 
and I’ve only time for one wise 
speech—don’t wish yourself any- 
thing but just what you are.’ 











IIT. 
Miss GERARD, Miss PHILLIPs. 


Miss G. ‘Aunt Belle,’ seizing 
her, and drawing her into the li- 
brary, ‘I’m so glad you've come. 
This time I have really something 
to tell. Wait until I’ve locked the 
door. Sitdown.’ Drawing a note 
from a little bag, and giving it to 
Miss Phillips to read, ‘ There, you 
see he has been here this morning. 
I was unfortunately out; but he 
must meet me immediately, he 
has something special to say. As 
Baptiste told him I’d be in at 
luncheon, he is to come at one 
o'clock, and wishes a private in- 
terview. O aunt Belle,’ clasping 
her hands, ‘ what shall I do?’ 

Miss P. brusquely: ‘I never 
should require to be told, under 
such circumstances, what to do!’ 

Miss G., rolling up her eyes: 
‘But Mr. Gray! I’m worldly, you 
say, snobbish, and contemptible ; 
but Mr. Gray seems firmly rooted 
in my worldly, snobbish, and con- 
temptible heart.’ 

Miss P. impatiently: ‘ But you 
cannot, you say, marry Mr. Gray. 
Are you going to live unmarried ?” 

Miss G. emphatically: ‘ Not 
for worlds! Now, aunt Belle, be 
a little sympathising. You have 
such changing moods ; sometimes 
so hard, then again so gentle and 
tender. This is the tide in my 
affairs, aunt Belle,’ eagerly ; ‘help 
me with all your might through 
it.’ 

Miss P. ‘If Mr. Gray did not 
exist, would you marry this man?’ 

Miss G. ‘Yes, indeed! You 
see he has everything I like—a 
distinguished air, fortune, and 
family. You look disgusted, but 
such things have to be considered. 
With all these advantages, he is as 
unworldly as Dominie Sampson. 
There is really something noble 
and uncommon about him. Most 
of the men I know affect to be 
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b/asé, and are really sometimes 
quite rude in society. If they 
don’t want to dance, why, they 
won't. Now he is not rude to any 
woman—the oldest, poorest, or 
plainest ; not priggish in the least, 
but a real knight, sans reproche. I 
do admire him with all my heart,’ 
enthusiastically. 

Miss P. ‘You admit a great 
deal.’ 

Miss G. ‘Ah, but now that he 
is coming to the point, I am 
frightened and perplexed. I dread 
seeing him, and am not happy at 
all. Hark, aunt Belle, that’s his 
ring! Don’t go. I entreat you 
not to go. ‘Take this book,’ 
hastily thrusting a volume into her 
hands; ‘it is new, and ever so 
nice.’ Unlocking the door softly, 
and coming back to the fire, ‘ Let 
nothing tempt you to leave, or 
even to stir from this room, if 1 
am gone for hours.’ 

Baptiste. ‘Mr. King, ma’am.’ 

Miss G. ‘ Very well. Now, Belle, 
promise me.’ She goes out. 


IV. 


The Drawing-room. 
Mr. Kinc, Miss GERARD. 


Mr. K., a little confused: ‘I 
was sO sorry you were not at home, 
Miss Gerard, and took the liberty 
of making an appointment. I 
hope I have interfered with no 
engagement.’ 

Miss G., with some constraint: 
‘O,no! I had no engagement.’ 

Mr. K. ‘T have been thinking 
that perhaps I am _ altogether 
wrong in appealing to you ; that I 
should have seen your father or 
mother.’ e comes to a full stop, 
and looks at his companion for a 
little encouragement. 

Miss G. soliloquises : ‘7 am the 
person generally appealed to. In 
this land fathers and mothers are 
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the last to be consulted.’ 
nothing. 

Mr. K., somewhat repulsed, not 
meeting the assistance he ex- 
pected: ‘You are so direct and 
straightforward, I am sure you will 
put me out of my misery as soon as 
possible.’ 

Miss G., to herself: ‘ This is ex- 
plicit enough, but what can I say? 
I cannot tell him to come to the 
point.” She looks up coquettishly. 
‘Thank you for thinking me 
straightforward. Iam so unaccus- 
tomed to be complimented on my 
moral qualities, you see.’ 

Mr. K., perplexed by her man- 
ner, yet relieved from a degree of 
constraint: ‘I have a confession 
to make, Miss Gerard.’ 

Miss G. soliloquises: ‘ This is 
intolerable. Why don’t you make 
it, then? Resumes her coquettish 
manner: ‘ You do not look like a 
culprit.’ 

Mr. K. ‘1 am, nevertheless. I 
have committed a crime, or what 
the Frenchman said is worse—a 
blunder.’ 

Miss G., astonished, wonders 
what he can mean: ‘ I never have 
been considered a Solomon in my 
own family, but if you want my 
advice in any emergency, Mr. 
King, you certainly are welcome to 
the best use I can make of my 
wits.’ 

Mr. &K., very much relieved: 
‘ That’s just what I want—your ad- 
vice, confidentially. Seats him- 
self by her side. ‘I met your 
cousin Bessie in the Park this 
morning—perhaps you do not 
know she drives frequently with 
the governess and children to the 
Park—and moved by an _irresisti- 
ble, now I think insane, impulse, 
I told her I loved her, and asked 
her to marry me. I call it insane, 
. for it had such an extraordinary 
effect upon her. She burst into 
tears ; she sobbed and wrung her 
hands. I exhausted the language 
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in expostulations and entreaties, 
endeavouring to soothe her by 
every means in my power. At 
length, rising, she left me hur- 
riedly without a word. Now I 
come to you.’ 

Miss G. ‘You come to me to 
find out what it all means ?” 

Mr. K. ‘ Precisely. You may 
think me conceited, but there was 
something in her blushes, tears, 
and agitation that did not look 
like indifference. And yet there's 
an obstacle—a mystery.’ 

Miss G. ‘ Bessie is very young, 
and is so accustomed to be looked 
upon and treated as a child.’ 

Mr. K. ‘It was not confusion. 
There was positive horror in her 
glances. It isher very youth and 
inexperience that attract me. 
Men of my age, Miss Gerard, do 
not generally like girls of seven- 
teen ; but I am so tired of affecta- 
tion, mannerism, and worldliness. 
Why do women take such pains 
to make themselves unattractive ?” 

Miss G. ‘Thank you; as I am 
one of the women—’ 

Mr. K. ‘Not at all. You are 
peculiarly direct. You disdain 
petty affectations. Please let me,’ 
in an insinuating tone, ‘ be egotis- 
tical and confidential, as I may 
possibly be your cousin. I’ve tried 
hard to fall in love, and without 
success. As I said before, I like 
something fresh, natural, and un- 
hackneyed ; then I want to be lov- 
ed for myself, not because I am a 
bon parti, 1 have expatiated to you 
on this point before. It is a mania 
with me. I certainly am neither 
cynical nor suspicious ; and I am 
modest, although you'll not believe 
it. Yet the gushing welcomes 
which I have received, both from 
mothers and daughters, I could 
not but ascribe to this fact. This 
house has been a grand exception. 
You were all simple, kind, and 
friendly, and the undisguised de- 
light which has shone in Bessie’s 























lovely eyes would have charmed 
to sleep the suspicions of the 
veriest misanthrope. The dear 
little soul mourns that she is child- 
like. It is to me her greatest 
charm. To read her every thought 
in her face, to watch her natural 
unstudied movements, it has been 
perfect rapture !’ 

Miss G. ‘ Where have you had 
such opportunities of studying 
Bessie ?” 

Mr. K., surprised: ‘ Why, I am 
continually here, you know; then 
I go every Friday night to the 
private dancing class. I’ve met 
you there, Miss Gerard.’ 

Miss G , as if penetrated with a 
new idea: ‘O? 

Mr. K., with enthusiasm: ‘ She 
dances beautifully, and enjoys it 
so much, smiles and shows those 
exquisite little teeth.’ 

Miss G. rather frigidly : ‘ Bessie’s 
personal attractions appear to have 
great weight with you.’ 

Mr. K. eagerly: ‘O, no! you 
are mistaken ’—hesitates—‘at least, 
I’m not conscious of it. She is so 
kind, good, and innocent, so ready 
to admire what is nice in others. 
I wish you could hear her dilate 
on your perfections, Miss Gerard. 
Then she likes me for myself. If 
I were a hod-carrier, she'd like me.’ 

Miss G., smiling : ‘1 think not.’ 

Mr. K. ‘You know what I 
mean. I am myself to her—forgive 
me for speaking of it again—not a 
good match.’ 

Miss G., apparently compelling 
herself to speak : ‘ Bessie is a great 
deal more than you have said. 
She is wonderfully bright and 
original, well informed too. She 
startles me sometimes with her 
knowledge, and abashes me with 
her questions.’ 

Mr. K. enthusiastically: ‘Of 
course she is! Her passion for 
study shows ability, and, as you 
say, her questions occasionally are 
very discomfiting. She can be ir- 
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resistibly funny too.’ After a pause : 
‘You see, Miss Gerard, these are 
her attractions—not merely dim- 
ples, white teeth, and a lovely 
colour.’ 

Miss G. ‘ But without the white 
teeth and lovely colour ?” 

Mr. KX. shrugs his shoulders : 
‘Who knows? Yet I cannot 
imagine, even if she should have 
smallpox, not loving Bessie. But, 
dear Miss Gerard, how I must bore 
you with these rhapsodies ! I'll let 
you go, after a few hints and in- 
structions. You must wile the 
secret from Bessie of her extra- 
ordinary conduct. If she has not 
some feeling for me, why did she 
weep so bitterly? Why did such 
pangs rend her little heart? She 
acted as if I were married, and 
belonged to somebody else ; tri- 
umphantly: ‘ I’ve hit it! However,’ 
after a pause, in a depressed tone, 
‘it is useless to theorise.’ 

Miss G. ‘Come this evening, as 
you wish as soon as possible to be 
put out of suspense. I shall pro- 
bably have some information to 
give. At any rate, come, even on 
an uncertainty.’ ‘They rise, shake 
hands. Mr. King leaves the room. 








W. 
The Library. 
Miss PHILLIPS, Miss GERARD. 


Miss Phillips had been waiting 
over an hour. It seemed a week. 
The ever attentive Baptiste brought 
in alittle lunch. She thought im- 
patiently of a thousand things she 
wanted to do. Miss Gerard enters, 
looking pale and excited. 

Miss P. ‘ Do I behold the future 
Mrs. King ?” 

Miss G. ‘You do not ; yet the 
future Mrs. King is probably under 
this roof 

Miss P. ‘You amaze me. I shall 
begin to think he wants to marry 
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me, and has employed you as a 
go-between.’ 

Miss G. ‘You have hit some- 
where near the truth, but it is 


not you. Compose yourself, and 
listen. He wants to marry 
Bessie |’ 


Miss P. ‘Bessie! What, little 
Bessie Fairchild—that baby ! 

Miss G. ‘Baby or not, she’s 
managed to make him, the best 
match in town, dead in love with 
her.’ 

Miss P. ‘Why didn’t you sus- 
pect it? Where has he seen her ?” 

Miss G. ‘ Here, at the private 
dancing-class, everywhere, and 
apparently they both have made 
good use of their opportunities. 
O aunt Belle! it was like a 
play! Think of my going in, coy, 
conscious, embarrassed, agitated as 
to what answer I should give ; he 
plainly, that I could see at the 
first glance, on a lover’s errand, 
and that it should be Bessie !’ 

Miss P. ‘You laugh! You 
really are amused ! Then you can- 
not be very much disappointed.’ 

Miss G. ‘ Perhaps I laugh hys- 
terically ; but you see—don’t look 
cross, aunt Belle—there’s Mr. Gray. 
But let me tell you. He said a 
thousand things I liked, some I 
didn’t like ; for instance, he went 
on ad nauseam about Bessie’s per- 
fections, which was a bore, you 
know, particularly under the cir- 
cumstances. But the point was 
this—’ 

Miss P. ‘Yes, do come to the 
point. I’m in a hurry. You say 
I’m cynical; certainly no cynic 
would have waited, glued to a 
chair, for nearly two hours. I was 
so impatient, I felt like bursting in 
upon you.’ 

Miss G. ‘The point was that 
when he offered himself to Bessie, 
in the park this morning, she 
would not give him any answer; 
but cried torrents of tears, and ran 
away.’ 
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Miss P. ‘What could he expect 
when he offers himself to a baby ?” 

Miss G. ‘She’s no baby, but a 
noble little creature ! Wait till you 
hear. He comes to me to find out 
what’s the matter. I’m the go- 
between, as you with foresight de- 
clared ; think of the absurdity of it ! 
For months all the house has been 
on tip-toe over my lover, the very 
servants looked conscious when 
they announced him ; and perhaps 
that’s one reason, although he is 
too proud to admit it, why papa 
made short work of Mr. Gray.’ 

Miss P. ‘ Blanche, if Mr. Gray 
is brought on the carpet, I never 
shall hear your story.’ 

Miss G. ‘Tm to find out, as I 
said. I smother my feelings, pro- 
mise cordial codperation, shake 
hands ; he goes out of the front 
door, I go up-stairs to seek Bessie. 
Her door is locked. I knock, 
call ; a faint voice answers ; then I 
insist on being let in. There she 
is, her hat and cloak thrown on the 
floor, and her face swollen with 
crying. She stands with her back 
to me for a time, pretending to be 
very much interested in the view 
from the window. ‘ Bessie,” I ex- 
claim rather severely, “ what is the 
reason of your extraordinary be- 
haviour to Mr. King?” “O!” she 
shrieks, bursts out crying again, 
and falls down on her knees by 
the bed, hiding her face in the 
pillow. “ Bessie,” I repeat, “ this is 
too absurd. Mr. King meets you 
this morning, I will not say by 
appointment—that I know nothing 
about—and asks you to marry him. 
He must have prepared you by a 
series of love-making and atten- 
tions, yet you immediately turn 
into a Niobe, and run away.” She 
turns round, and displays the most 
extraordinary-looking face, so dis- 
figured by crying, the tears still 
rolling down her cheeks, and her 
eyes starting out of her head with 
horror. “O cousin Blanche ! 
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this is too cruel! Meet me by 
appointment, and prepared me by 
previous love-making! when I 
never thought of such a thing, and 
imagined he came here to see 
somebody else! That was the 
reason that I acted so—so queer ;” 
and she broke down again, and hid 
her head in the pillow. “I don’t 
know exactly what you mean, 
Bessie,” I reply coldly. I did know 
perfectly well. “ It is clear enough 
now whom he comes to see, and 
I’ve promised togive him an answer 
this evening. What shall I say?” 
“You can say,” looking up, and 
wiping her eyes, “that I am much 
astonished and pained, and that I 
cannot think of such a thing.” 
“But you must think of it.” “Cousin 
Blanche, you know what I mean,” 
with a little temper. ‘Say no!” 
“ You won’t marry him ?” “ No, I 
won't marry him !” doggedly. “Why 
not?” “Dear Blanche!” rising, 
coming to my side, and endeavour- 
ing to placate me with a kiss, 
**is it necessary to give any reason ? 
Say no, no, no! a thousand times ; 
nothing will tempt me to marry 
him!” “ Bessie,” I reply, disengag- 
ing her arms, and placing her in a 
chair by my side, “I’m going to 
get to the bottom of this mystery. 
I hate mysteries, and in this case 
they may lead to irreparable mis- 
chief. You are young, and my 
near relation. Mr. King has en- 
treated me to help him.” ‘“ Entreat- 
ed you to help him !” with a glance 
of horror. She clasps her hands, 
and is evidently about to hide her 
face again in the pillow; but I 
won't let her. “ I'm determined to 
probe this case to the bottom,” I 
continue, like a surgeon about to 
use the knife. ‘ Don’t you like 
him, Bessie ?” She falters, blushes 
violently, and looks down. I pur- 
sue my advantage. ‘You know 
you like him. Then what is it all 
about? Bessie, tell me,” I say, in a 
coaxing whisper. She looks irreso- 
VOL. XXXII, 
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lute ; then, in a low tone, “ I don’t 
know how to tell you.” “I'll help 
you ; you thought he was in love 
with me.” “ Yes, I did,” with an 
air of relief. ‘I believed confi- 
dently that he was in love with 
you ; and when I found out that it 
was poor, little, insignificant me, I 
felt like a Judas. You have all 
been so kind to me; and—aunt— 
O Blanche! I know aunt will hate 
me. She has never said anything 
about you and Mr. King, but she 
has looked so pleased when she 
knew he was here ; and the gover- 
ness thinks, and the children, they 
all thought it was you. So natural— 
you a superb beauty, an accom- 
plished woman of the world, while 
I—a poor little Cinderella. O 
Blanche!” and she broke away, 
and this time succeeded in reach- 
ingher pillow. “ Bessie,” I exclaim, 
“stop crying, and listen quietly to 
me. No matter what mamma, 
Miss Allen, or the children think, 
the fact remains the same. Mr. 
King is in love with you, not me, 
and fortunately I’m not the least 
in love with Mr. King.” “O, 
aren’t you?” and a look of great 
relief comes over her face. “ Not 
in the least,” I repeat composedly. 
“I admire him very much; but I 
don’t love him. Even if I did, 
what could you have done?” I ask, 
anxious to see the workings of her 
little brain. “O, 1 should have 
gone home immediately, and never 
have come back again; and after I 
had gone, I thought it would all 
come right.” I clasp her in my 
arms. ‘“ You are a dear generous 
litle thing,” I say; “ but it wouldn’t 
have been all right, but all wrong. 
Such things are only done in 
novels. Your duty is clear: he 
loves you, and you probably are 
quite as much in love with him as 
you know how to be at your tender 
years, and I’m prepared to give 
you both my blessing.” She clings 
to me, and still looks incredulously 
SS 
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in my face. “ Bessie, will nothing 
convince you?” I whisper. ‘I like 
somebody else!” The blissful 
glance which I receive told plainly 
the story.’ 

Miss P., rising to take leave: 
*I confess to a feeling of disap- 
pointment. I am not interested 
in blushing dimpling Bessie; but 
you have not disappointed me, 
Blanche ; you have acted like— 
what shall I say ? like a brick.’ 





VI. 
The Drawing-room, 


Mrs. GERARD, Mrs. Duncan, 
Miss GERARD, avd Mr. KING. 


Mrs. Duncan, Mrs. Gerard’s 
mother, reclines in a large chair. 
She is a lovely old lady, with sil- 
very hair, soft blue eyes, and a 
faint pink still in her cheeks. She 
has a serene and tranquil air, as if 
nothing had ever discomposed or 
troubled her. Mrs. Gerard is oc- 
cupied with her crimson knitting. 
Miss Gerard and Mr. King, their 
heads close together, converse in 
a low tone in a remote corner. 

Mrs. D. significantly in a whis- 
per: ‘ How pleased I should be !’ 

Mrs. G. ‘Yes; nothing could 
be more suitab'e; age, position, 
personal advantages; indeed, ad- 
vantages of all kinds. l’ve seen it 
for a long time. He has haunted 
the house; this is the second call 
to-day. Strange that Blanche has 
not confided in me; she is so odd,’ 
with a sigh. 

Mrs. D. ‘1 took a nap after 
our drive, and have scarcely seen 
her; but she certainly, at present, 
has a confidential, amiable air, 
which is unusual, to gentlemen.’ 

Miss G., in her corner: ‘ Bes- 
sie did not acknowledge it in so 
many words, Mr. King; but there 
is no doubt in my mind as to her 
reply. She was labouring under 
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an hallucination when you saw her 
this morning.’ 

Mr. K. eagerly: ‘Tell me—is 
there any reason, Miss Gerard, 
why you cannot tell me what it 
was ?” 

Miss G., slightly embarrassed, 
hesitates ; then, with a downright 
air: ‘ You call me straightforward ; 
perhaps my frankness will shock 
you. The truth is, Mr. King, she 
thought 7 was the object of your 
flattering regards! Then, as if 
alarmed at her disclosure: ‘ But 
come, I'll take you to her. She is 
in the library.’ 

They both rise. 

Mr. K, perplexed: ‘I don’t 
think I exactly comprehend. She 
couldn’t have heard of the Gray 
affair, then? Am I impertinent?’ 

Miss G. ‘No. As you say, she 
had not heard of the Gray affair,’ 
pronouncing the name with diffi- 
culty ; ‘it was before her time.’ 

She seems agitated. 

Mr. K., eagerly seizing her-hand: 
‘Miss Gerard, please sit down 
again. I have something to tell 
you. I was running about just 
before dinner, dying for time to 
pass, so that I could come here; 
when, to my great surprise, I en- 
countered Gray. He arrived in 
today’s steamer. He was radiant 
at seeing me, knowing my inti- 
macy here, and, in the space of five 
minutes, contrived to find out that 
you were unmarried, and that I 
was just then on tenter-hooks, 
awaiting Bessie’s decision. Under 
his skilful manipulation out it all” 
came! Never was a man so brim- 
ful of hope and fear. He was in- 
coherent, agitated, quite beside 
himself.’ 

Miss Gerard blushes violently, 
then grows pale. Mr. King, sym- 
pathetic, still continues to hold 
her hand. The elder ladies look 
on in astonishment. 

A ring startles them. They rise, 
cross the room. 
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Baptiste enters with a card. Mr. 
King cannot resist a glance. 

‘By Jove, it’s Gray! I fly. Bes- 
sie, you say, is in the library.’ 

He disappears through a side 
door as Mr. Gray, with pallid face 
and eager outstretched arms, ap- 
proaches Miss Gerard. 


VII. 


The Drawing room. 


Miss GERARD and Miss PHIL- 
Lips; afterwards BESSIE and MR. 
KING. 

Miss P. enters precipitately : 
‘Blanche! what is it? I can 
scarcely breathe for hurry and 
fright! Coming home from church, 
I find you have been there—that 
you were distressed at my absence, 
and left this incoherent note beg- 
ging me to come directly to you. 
Baptiste admits me with an air of 
mystery; and here you are, en- 
tirely metamorphosed, not a trace 
of animation; you do not utter a 
word ! 

Miss G. smiles reassuringly, a 
lovely colour suffuses her face: 
*O aunt Belle !’ 

Miss P., shaking her: ‘ You tire- 
some girl! What is it?’ 

Miss G. ‘ Mr. Gray !' 

Miss P., with looks of alarm : 
‘Blanche, I am afraid you are de- 
mented ; you act so strangely.’ 

Miss G. begins softly and slow- 
ly, but recovers her usual anima- 
tion before concluding : ‘ He came 
last night; it was so unexpected, 
so heavenly. When I saw him I 
had no more doubts or hesitation, 
my mind was made up. I fly into 
his arms before them both, mamma 
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and grandmother ; they are greatly 
perplexed and make mute remon- 
strances, being in a state of delu- 
sion with regard to Mr. King. 
He insists on seeing papa immedi- 
ately ; they have an interview, and 
he leaves the house. Papa then 
sends for me. I, very foolishly, 
take the initiative. “ Papa,” I ex- 
claim, “ there’s no use in opposing 
us. Money cannot purchase hap- 
piness; it is as much as we can do 
to be happy when we have every- 
thing else and money too. I have 
a heart—or rather I should have 
one, if I had not given it to Mr. 
Gray. Dear papa,” and I clung 
to him and cried a little, I could not 
help it, “.I certainly shall never 
matry without your consent; but 
I am old enough to understand 
what sacrifices I am making, and 
I am content to live anywhere and 
on nothing with Mr. Gray.” “ My 
darling !” he replies, and he is quite 
solemn and tender and presses me 
to his heart, just as relenting fa- 
thers do in novels; then he grows 
satirical, which is his style, and 
says, “I am glad you display such 
laudable enthusiasm ; but is it pos- 
sible that Mr. Gray did not tell 
you? His brother is dead, and 
he is heir to an immense fortune!” 
Positively, Belle, I was in such an 
exalted state of mind that it did 
not give me one throb of plea- 
sure !' 

Miss P., rising and kissing her 
with effusion: ‘Certainly this is a 
most blessed and unforeseen con- 
clusion to your little romance.’ 

Bessie comes in, catches the last 
words, embraces her rapturously : 
‘It is indeed a blissful, charming, 
unforeseen conclusion !’ 

S. S, DEXTER. 

New York, May 1, 1883. 











REMINISCENCES OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


By LADY LYTTON BULWER (LATE DOWAGER LADY LYTTON). 


——@—___. 


‘Every man his own judgment of Paris.’ 


Many years ago, when Walter 
Savage Landor lived at Bath, the 
present writer was also living in 
that most /iveable and exquisitely 
beautiful of English provincial 
-cities. Ah, had we to travel thou- 
sands of miles in a foreign land to 
come upon such exquisite natural 
‘beauties as that Vale of Somerset 
abounds in, diademed by such a 
city as Bath—O, how we should 
rave aboutit! Then, too, the people 
are so civilised, so obliging, so 
facile & vivre—in short, so unlike 
Somersetshire hoors in particular, 
and Anglo-Saxon bears in general, 
that the natives, sensible of, and 
grateful as it were for, the prodigal 
gifts both Nature and Art have 
bestowed upon them, combine to 
amake it a most delightful city of 
refuge ; for, as poor Mr. Landor, 
the hero of this paper, used to say, 
in his peculiar way of pronouncing 
the word ‘ wonderful,’ which he al- 
ways called qwoonderful—it is the 
most ‘ woonderfully beautiful city 
in the world ; Bath and Florence 
are the only two places where I 
can live.’ Well, when he did live 
there, he was an Aaditué of my 
house, and also at that of a lady 
whom I shall call Mrs. Avenel, 
who had two beautiful daughters, 
and a hobbledehoy of a son, who 
dad come in for no share of the 
family beauty, but who, being not 
a little conceited, and by no means 
good-tempered, did very well as a 
butt for Mr. Landor, as a sort of 
background to the complimentary 
poetical gems he was always writ- 
ing upon his two beautiful sisters. 


But Mr. Landor’s chief butt wasan 
elongated, moth-eaten-looking in- 
dividual, whom I shall call Q., but 
who called himself * The Poet Q.’ 
He had written a bulky quarto, 
which he called an epic poem; 
but, alas, one of the very first 
critiques upon it, in a leading lite- 
rary slaughter-house of a review, 
had been, 


‘ An epic poem should be sweet as manna; 
But ¢his, by Jove, is ipecacuanha !"— 


a critique which Mr. Landor, with 
one of his stentorian roars, was 
never tired of repeating. Nor did 
he even let the unfortunate Q. in 
the corner (where the latter always 
sat in the presence of the woonder- 
Sul man) off with that ; for the Poet 
Q. had also written another epic— 
let us name it ‘The Falls of Nia- 
gara ’—which he called ‘his great 
work,’ saying it had taken him 
twenty years 40 conceive ; and upon 
a young lady one evening saying, 
‘Dear me, Mr. Q. is wofully 
stupid !’ the remorseless Landor, 
exploding as usual into one of his 
roars at the mention of Q.’s name, 
said, ‘God bless my soul, you'd be 
stupid if you had had water on the 
brain for twenty years, like the 
Poet Q.! 

Nor did Frederick Avenel, whose 
overweening conceit certainlymade 
him fair game, fare any better at 
his hands. Charles Kean was at 
that time playing Hamlet to crowd- 
ed houses at Bath. Fred Avenel, 
a lanky youth of eighteen, crowned 
with very red hair, and having 
pale-greenish eyes and an excelsior 
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nose, always aspiring upwards, was 
seized with the unaccountable 
mania that Ae embodied the ¢rue 
type of what had been Shake- 
speare’s ideal of the Dane; the 
consequence was that poor Mrs. 
Avenel’s house reéchoed from 
morning to night with ‘ To be, or 
not to be? that is the question.’ 
And if the sense of the house could 
have been taken (¢Aa¢ being an 
attribute with which Fred had no- 
thing to do), zot fo be would have 
been carried nem. con.; for a hun- 
dred ducats would not have re- 
paired the damage done to the 
dining-room chairs, walls, and cur- 
tains in thrusting at the mythologi- 
cal rat that was ‘dead for a ducat.’ 
Nor did poor Mrs. Avenel feel at 
all compensated when one evening 
(the first of many) the volunteer 
and supernumerary Hamlet burst 
upon her and his sisters in the 
drawing-room, ¢ route for a fancy 
ball, in all the black and purple, 
jet and feathered glories of the 
Prince of Denmark, announcing 
that he thought he looked the 
image of Charles Kean ! 

‘And the fine dark eyes, Fred, 
and the beautiful glossy curly dark 
hair, where are they?’ asked his 
younger sister. 

‘Girls are such fools ! muttered 
the philosophic Dane, with a 
withering sneer, as he strode out 
of the room to where, it was to be 
hoped, he found more appreciative 
spectators. There wasno harm in 
Sophy Avenel'’s query about the 
eyes—ca ne tirait pas a conséqguence 
—but that about the hair was fatal ; 
for three days after, when some 
amateur theatricals were to be 
graced by this new Hamlet, lo! the 
straight obstinate vermilion locks 
were transformed into a dark and 
highly frizzled mass, which was a 
perfect facsimile of fried parsley. 

Mr. Landor and | both dined at 
Mrs. Avenel’s on that day, and had 
been duly warned by her, so as to 
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break the shock, and not let our 
mirth mar our manners when Fred, 
prior to his departure for the scene 
of action, should make his trium- 
phant entry, dressed for the part. 
He did so, iust after the coffee, 
and stood, with folded arms, in a 
fine contemplative pose, just under 
the treacherous chandelier, the 
light of which converted the fried 
parsley into little inch-square 
cheques of red, green, and purple. 
Still, with the aid of our pocket 
handkerchiefs we all behaved ex- 
tremely well, including Mr. Lan 
dor. But As good behaviour was. 
only the lion’s pause before the 
spring ; for, striding up to Hamlet 
with a most solemn face and his 
hands behind his back, he accosted 
him with ‘God bless my soul, 
Fred, I’m sorry to see you are in 
such a bad way!’ 

‘ Bad way! what do you mean, 
Mr. Landor?’ asked the irate 
‘noble Dane,’ knitting his brows, 
and champing his under lip, in the 
impression that ‘that old bean’ 
as he irreverently always called the 
illustrious author of /%ricles and 
Aspasia, was going to read hima 
lecture upon his dissipated habits. 
and histrionic mania. 

‘Bad way! what do you mean, 
Mr. Landor ?’ 

‘Why, my dear fellow, every one 
can see that you are dying by 
inches. 

The indignant sibilant squeak 
of Fred’s indignation, as he 
rushed from the room, was quite 
lost in Mr. Landor’s loud and re- 
iterated roars of laughter, for no 
one ever appreciated so fully 
either his jests or his don-mofs as 
he did himself; at all events, it 
would have been impossible for 
them to do so as loudly, at least, 
where his two pet targets, Fred 
Avenel and the Poet Q., were 
concerned. But then all Landor 
did was /ortissimo, incisive, trench- 
ant, and decisive—none of your 
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happy mediums, or smuaviter in 
modos, with even a fortiter in re 
at the end of them. When he 
gave (and though by no means 
ich he gave often) it was always 
fully, freely, thoroughly ; for despite 
his old gabardine of a brown sur- 
tout, shining at the seams, and 
often minus some buttons, made 
more conspicuous by their absence 
—a garment in which no Israelite 
could have detected sufficient re- 
generative capabilities to have 
invested half -a-crown—yet was 
the lining, that is, the man, 
thoroughly grand seigneur, of the 
days when that now nearly extinct 
race existed as the rule and not as 
the exception ; of the days, in fact, 
before this thoroughly radical era 
of adhesive envelopes (those in- 
sulting exaggerations of the old 
tabooed wafer), halfpenny postage- 
cards, and all the abominations of 
a similar stamp. Yet no butterfly 
emerged from its chrysalis state 
into its purple, gold, and winged 
glories could be more different 
than the matutinal Walter Savage 
Landor in the aforesaid old brown 
surtout, and the thoroughbred, 
noble-headed, distinguished-look- 
ing man who bore that name when 
dressed for dinner. If his laughter 
was muscular and stentorian, the 
thews and sinews of his vitupera- 
tion or his indignation, even with 
regard to his historical or archzo- 
logical feuds, was equally athletic, 
of which I shall give an instance 
presently. It happened that there 
was at that time in Batha young 
artist, a portrait-painter in oils, 
whom Mr. Landor patronised— 
no, not patronised, for that was 
not his way ; but whom he tried to 
serve. He had sat to him for his 
portrait ex duste, which he gave 
me, a perfect rep/ica of the magni- 
ficent head, and admirable as to 
tone and pose,with just the faintest 
soupcon of the immortal old brown 
coat, sufficient to excite that quin- 
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tessence of faith, the evidence of 
things not seen. 

Mr. Landor insisted that I 
should sit for my picture to his 
protégé. 1 consented, upon the 
express proviso that he (Landor) 
should always be there at the 
sittings, so that I might either 
listen or talk during the penance, 
and not die of ennui. Some time 
before this he had promised to 
send me his /ericles and Aspasia, 
but was so long in doing it that I 
thought he had forgotten all about 
it. But not so. One morning a long 
deal case, looking more like a case 
of champagne than anything else, 
arrived. It contained not only 
Pericdes and Aspasia, but Jmaginary 
Conversations, and all his other 
works, quarto editions, splendidly 
bound in russia, and lined with 
blue moire, as if they had been for 
royal presentations; so I deter- 
mined that these magnificent and 
beautiful volumes should lie on a 
table, covered with a Persian 
carpet, and, with a Greek vase filled 
with flowers, form part of what 
painters call the ordonnance of the 
picture. During one of these 
sittings the artist happened to 
speak enthusiastically about some 
lines of Ben Jonson ; whereupon 
Mr. Landor, who was seated at the 
time, bounded from his chair, be- 
gan pacing the room and shaking 
his tightly clenched hands, as he 
thundered out, 

‘Ben Jonson! not another word 
about him! It makes my blood 
boil! I haven’t patience to hear 
the fellow’s name! A pigmy! an 
upstart! a presumptuous varlet ! 
WHO DARED to be thought more of 
than Shakespeare was in his day !’ 

‘ Well, but surely,’ ventured the 
artist, so soon as he could speak 
for suppressed laughter, ‘that was 
not poor Ben Jonson’s fault, but 
the fault of the undiscriminating 
generation in which they both 
lived.’ 
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* Not at all ! roared Landor, his 
eyeballs becoming bloodshot, 
and his nostrils dilating—‘ not at 
all! The fellow should have walled 
himself up in his own brick and 
mortar before he had connived at 
and allowed such sacrilege.’ 

‘But,’ said I, for the pa'nter 
could not speak for laughter, 
‘even if Ben Jonson had been 
able to achieve such a four de 
Force as this architectural suicide 
would have been,I am very certain, 
Mr.Landor, that, taking Avery Man 
in his Humour, Shakespeare would 
have been the very first to pull 
down his friend’s handiwork, and 
restore him to the world.’ 

‘No such thing! rejoined Mr. 
Landor, turning fiercely upon me. 
‘Shakespeare never wasted his 
time; and with his woonderful 
imagination he’d have known he 
could have created fifty better.’ 

It would take up too much 
space to reproduce the whole of 
this extraordinary, not to say 
unique, onslaught upon Ben Jon- 
son; but there can be no doubt 
that if Ze saw and heard it from 
the shadowy land, he must have 
been greatly amused; and from 
the bloodshot eyes, and pugilistic- 
ally doubled and shaken fists, that 
‘suited the action to the word,’ 
must have sung instead of 

‘Drink to me only with thine eyes,’ 

‘ Box with me only where you are, 

And I'll not wish you here !’ 

At another sitting we had an 
equally ludicrous, because equally 
vehement, scene, though from a 
very different cause. 1 happened 
to say to the artist, ‘Come now, 
Mr.——, although Mrs. Primrose 
did wish as many jewels in her 
picture as the limner could throw 
in for nothing, yet I really must 
protest against your giving me as 
much flattery on the same terms. 
It is all very well for people to call 
my eyes violet by courtesy ; but if 
they are, they must be the eaves 


of the violet that is meant. As to 
tell truth and shame the devil, I’m 
sorry to say that the said eyes are 
tout bonnement green.’ The last 
word was no sooner out of my 
mouth than Mr. Landor was ‘ on 
his legs’—that is, was shot from his 
seat, as if he had been a twelve- 
pounder projected from a cannon. 

‘God bless my soul! green eyes 
are the most waonderfully beauti- 
ful eyes in the whole’ (which he 
pronounced wool) ‘world. It so 
happened,’ he continued, speaking, 
as was his wont, with such express- 
train rapidity that every now and 
then he made a sort of snap at his 
under lip with his upper teeth, as 
if to prevent all the words rolling 
down pell-mell on the floor— it so 
happened that when I was a young 
man at Venice, I was standing in 
the doorway of the Café Florian 
one day, watching the pigeons on 
the Piazza San Marco, when an 
old gentleman rushed up to me, 
and said, “‘ Pardon me, sir, but 
will you allow me to look into your 
eyes? Ah, I thought so! Sir, 
you have green eyes! I never saw 
but one pair before, and they be- 
longed to the late Empress Cathe- 
rine of Russia ; they were the most 
woonderfully beautiful eyes in the 
world.” I have reason,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Landor, ‘ to remember 
this, for while the old gentleman 
was examining my eyes I had my 
pocket picked.’ 

‘No doubt,’ said the artist, con- 
vulsed with laughter, ‘the old 
gentleman saw something green in 
your eye, sir.’ 

I generally came to these sit- 
tings in a sedan-chair, being in 
evening costume; but on that 
day, as the painter had only some- 
thing to do to the head, I had 
arranged to take a walk with Mr. 
Landor on Lansdown after. 

‘I fear,’ said I, as we were pre- 
paring to go, ‘ that the clouds look 
rather threatening for our walk.’ 
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*O, that is no matter,’ he re- 
plied, ‘for I have an umbrella—a 
woonderfully good large serviceable 
one, and I'll get it as we pass my 
house,’ 

And so he did, and pounding 
it sonorously on the pavement as 
we went, we trudged on. But how 
describe that extraordinary ma- 
chine ? for from its bulk, compli- 
cations, and unwieldiness, it was 
fully entitled to that name. It 
had a thick yellow stick with a 
crook—a short and stunted one— 
at the end of it. But the colour— 
or rather the remains of the colour 
—how even attempt to describe 
that? Professor Tyndall himself 
would have been puzzled by any 
retrospective process of analysa- 
tion to have decided upon its cor- 
rect classification ; for though nomi- 
nally cotton, it appeared a sort of 
exceptional fabric, woven as to 
colour out of faded showers and 
archeological whirlwinds, woofed 
with dust, while the different com- 
partments forming the circle were 
so leathern and bulky that they 
gave one the idea of being made 
out of the wings of Brobdingnag 
bats; for of course in Brob- 
dingnag the bats were as big in 
proportion as the people. When 
the machine was closed all these 
flapping bat’s-wings were kept to- 
gether by tape-strings, in colour, 
width, and texture being an admir- 
able imitation of strips of seaweed, 
as they were of that dark, dingy, 
dull bronze-green which the French 
call g/avgue. However strenuously 
the old brown surtout might have 
disowned ‘the soft impeachment,’ 
this umbrella was evidently one of 
its collateral relations. But the 
most extraordinary thing about it 
remains to be told, which is, that 
its owner was actually proud of it, 
not to say vainglorious about it ! 

‘Ah? said he, seeing my eyes 
fixed on this meteorological prob- 
lem—‘ah! this has been a woon- 
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derfully serviceable umbrella. It 
has been all over the world with 
me. People are always complain- 
ing of their umbrellas being stolen 
from them; but I have been woon- 
derfully fortunate in this one; I 
have never lost it even in lodgings 
and hotels.’ 

That I could easily believe. 
Despite the wind, which was very 
high, a few large drops of rain 
began to fall; so after hastily 
fumbling at the seaweed strings, 
and thereby entangling them more 
hopelessly than ever, till he found 
them more knotty than any prob- 
lem in Euclid, Mr. Landor, whose 
impetuosity was always for cutting 
Gordian knots, with one supreme 
effort broke the refractory strings, 
and, with an air of triumph fully 
warranted by so colossal an 
achievement, unfurled this pon- 
derous piece of itinerant shelter. 
But, alas, the wind soon became a 
perfect hurricane, and upturned 
the woonderful umbrella like a 
Patagonian wine-glass, as if it 
thought the falling rain was nectar 
that the gods had spilt. But even 
this classical delusion on the part 
of the umbrella did not sufficiently 
enlist its owners sympathy to 
mollify him ; so, with his left foot 
thrown backward, and his right 
firmly planted forward, his head 
thrown back in the attitude of 
Ajax defying the lightning, he stood 
shaking the umbrella with that sort 
of ‘ Don’t-suppose-you'll-make- me- 
let-go’ vengeance with which a bull- 
dog shakes a captured rat. This 
mode of waging war with the 
storm of course only made the 
latter more victorious, and inflated 
the extemporised cotton wine-glass 
ten times more. The whole scene 
was so inconceivably ludicrous that 
it was fortunate the little artist was 
not there, or I am very certain he 
would have rolled on the grass in 
convulsions. 

At length I got Mr. Landor 
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to listen to my proposition that we 
should retrace our steps and get 
home as soon as possible, by which 
means we should be turning our 
backs to the wind and so obtain 
more power over the umbrella, 
which I also begged of him to let 
me try my hand upon. 

Apparently weary, as he might 
well be, from the energy he had 
lavished on the proceeding of 
threatening Jupiter by brandish- 
ing this formidable weapon at the 
clouds, he made it over to me, 
and by planting the handle in the 
ground, and taking a little time with 
both hands over each of the whale- 
bone ribs, I at length succeeded— 
thougd not quite as dexterously as 
a Japanese juggler might have 
done—in reconverting the wine- 
glass back into an umbrella. Any 
person vot knowing the cause, and 
only seeing and hearing the effect, 
of my achievement, might have 
supposed, from the vehemence 
and exaggerated enthusiasm of Mr. 
Landor’s eulogiums, that I had 
then and there been not only the 
first inventor, but the first practi- 
cal utiliser, of the electric tele- 
graph, which was not at that 
time a fait accompli. 

‘Well, you have the most zoon- 
derful mechanical genius I ever 
saw in the wool (whole) course of 
my life ; perfectly woonderful! Now, 
I couldn’t have done that had my 
life depended on it.’ 

And in this hyperbolical strain 
he continued, till I left him at his 
own door, renewing it through the 
whole of dinner—for he dined 
with me that day, and so did the 
Avenels, who were not a little 
amused at my woonderful mechani- 
cal genius—till we all became a 
little tired of it. 

After dinner Mrs. Avenel said 
to me, 

‘I want to ask Mr. Landor to 
dinner to-morrow, but I am obliged 
to ask Mr. Q.; and really Mr. 
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Landor does so laugh at him and 
is so horribly rude to him that I 
quite dread it, for of course he 
won’t mind Fred; and the Ad- 
miral, who does keep him a little 
in order, is away. I wish you 
would speak to Mr. Landor, and 
get hin to promise that as we shall 
be quite ex petit comité 1 do hope 
he won’t skin poor Mr. Q. alive 
with his scathing ridicule.’ I pro- 
mised to undertake the negotia- 
tion; and in the course of the 
evening, when pretty Rose Avenel 
had charmed him into perfect good- 
humour with ‘ Casta Diva,’ opened 
my mission with a degree of ami- 
able and reckless candour that 
Count Bismarck might have mis- 
taken for his own. For after he 
had accepted Mrs. Avenel’s invi- 
tation, I said a dbritle pourpoint, 

‘Now, Mr. Landor, you will be 
deprived of my delightful society 
unless you will faithfully promise 
me one thing.’ 

‘I promise anything and every- 
thing—except to pay on demand 
three millions sterling.’ 

‘ O, it is much easier than that, 
what I want you to promise, and 
not half so costly. It is that you 
will pledge yourself not to cut up 
poor Mr. Q. into such a mince- 
meat of ridicule as you always 
do.’ 

His first answer to this was a 
loud roar of laughter, such as he 
always exploded in at merely the 
mention of Mr. Q.’s name; and, 
as soon as he could speak, he said, 

‘ And you call that not so costly, 
when the richest thing in the world 
is a béchame of Q.! Well, well, I 
promise I’ll be on my best be- 
haviour; in short, I'll be quite 
complimentary.’ 

‘No, no; all compliments are 
forbidden fruit in that quarter, for 
it is too much for mortal gravity 
to hear your treacherous ironical 
flattery, and listen to the poor un- 
conscious victim in his little thin 
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attenuated voice, that seems as 
moth-eaten as his face looks, thank- 
ing you with “I’m sure, Mr. Lan- 
dor, I feel highly flattered at your 
praise.”’ 

*Ha, ha, ha! Weil, then, only 
Greek and Latin quotations. Ha, 
ha, ha !’* 

* Most decidedly not ; above all, 
and before all, I bar them ; and if 
you won't make an honest, dond- 
fide, unconditional, and unequivocal 
promise of good behaviour, and 
that you will wot be guilty of Zse 
Q., why, then there is nothing for it 
but for me to employ my wonder- 
ful mechanical genius in construct- 
ing a muzzie for you that shall 
defy tampering with as effectually 
as ever the iron mask did.’ 

After a few more reiterated roars 
at poor Mr. Q.’s expense, which 
was on the same plan as when the 
Russian sledge-dogs have a long 
journey and many days’ fast before 
them, they are allowed to consume 
several meals in one, Mr. Landor, 
having laughed to his heart’s con- 
tent, unconditionally promised 
good behaviour for the next 
day. 

When, on the following day, we 
were all assembled at Mrs. Avenel’s, 
that always /ant soit peu impractic- 
able ‘ half-hour before dinner’ was 
a nervous ordeal for us all; for 
though Mr. Landor had greeted 
poor Mr. Q. with perfect good 
breeding, yet upon that personage 
having, while contemplating a 
recently-finished portrait of the 
youngest Miss Avenel, delivered 
himself of one of those little inocu- 
ous and incontrovertible truisms 
which he was in the habit of launch- 

* Mr. Landor would have it that Mr, Q. 
was guiltless both of Latin and Greek ; and 
so used to perfectly lard him with epigrams 
and ridicule in those languages, which he, no 
doubt, not perfectly heaving, from Mr, Lan- 
dor's electric telegraph enunciation, used 
certainly to bow to as compliments, from the 
bland smile and courtly salute with which 


his tormentor uttered them, Alas, poor 
Poet Q.! he is now no more! 


ing on the stream of conversation 
—viz. ‘Ah, very lovely indeed! 
Very like—there is the smile; but 
where is the voice? Ah, if we 
could only make it speak !’—I, to 
my horror, perceived the twitching 
of Mr. Landor’s mouth, which was 
a sort of muscular shock that al- 
ways preceded one of his risible 
earthquakes. 

But he saw I was looking at 
him, so he commuted it into a 
bland smile, and, with a courteous 
bow to the Poet Q, as if he had 
been paying him some well termed 
compliment, said, ‘Ah, Mr. Q., 
you, indeed, may be able to com- 
mand as a permanent institution, 
even in effizy, a 

‘* Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 

Dulce loquentem.” 
But it is not given to us ordinary 
mortals to do so.’ 

‘Ah, true, so very true!’ said 
the Poet Q., shutting his eyes and 
shaking his head solemnly. This 
nearly proved fatal to us all, but 
more especially to the incorrigible 
cause of it; so, coming to the 
rescue, and at the same time con- 
triving to enter a protest against 
this breach of the over-night’s 
treaty, I turned to him and 
said, 

‘Pray, Mr. Landor, did I show 
you the extraordinary new muzzle 
I have had made, quite on a new 
plan, for Bijou ?’ 

‘ Ah, poor dog,’ said he, bursting 
into one of his usual roars, which 
must have been an immense relief 
to him, ‘if you muzzle him you'll 
only give him time to brew more 
mischief, and he'll bark double 
tides and play the very devil when 
he’s unmuzzled.’ 

‘I’m afraid so,’ I rejoined, ‘ for 
some dogs, like some persons, are 
incorrigible.’ 

Here, to my great relief, dinner 
was announced. On reaching the 
dining-room Mrs. Avenel said to 
him, with a meaning look, 
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* Mr. Landor, will you have the 
goodness to. take my brother's 
place at the foot of the table, and 
keep us all in order?’ Which, 
being interpreted, meant ‘ keep 
yourself in order.’ 

‘A new and charming order; 
the order of the Be//e Donne, What 
is to be the motto of it ?” 

‘ Bond fide,’ said I, with another 
meaning look at him. 

‘Amen, then!’ and he ate his 
soup and remained silent for a 
few minutes ; for he did with his 
dinner always as the Irishman did 
with his sleeping—‘ paid attintion 
to it.’ 

The Poet Q. having expressed a 
little mild admiration at the noble 
conduct of a friend known to us 
all, who had saved a poor gentle- 
man (an utter stranger to him) 
from prison by having anonymously 
sent him a thousand pounds— 

‘A fine fellow, truly,’ said Mr. 
Landor; ‘but I don’t suppose 
he'll have many imitators, as we 
moderns, as to fine sentiments and 
fine actions, seem to have adopted 
Virgil’s advice as to farms ; that is, 
always to admire large farms, but 
only to cultivate small ones.’ 

Those were the days when din- 
ners were first put on the table 
and then handed round, and when 
people asked each other to drink 
wine; both of which now abolished 
customs gave Mr. Landor the 
opportunity of being awx petits soins 
to Mr. Q., till he so overdid his 
empressement that I could not help 
Saying to him, when the Poet Q. 
was engaged talking to Rose Ave- 
nel, that he was dreadfully over- 
doing it, as Zes extrémes se touchent, 
and the whole thing strongly re- 
minded one of that memorable 
dinner at Dilly’s the publisher's, 
to which Boswell had diplomatised 
Dr. Johnson into meeting Wilkes, 
and where the latter overthrew all 
the great lexicographer’s prejudices 
and won his heart with no other 
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deus ex machina than roast veal, 
the squeeze of a Seville orange, 
and the recommendation of melted 
butter. 

‘Ha, ha, ha! AsI'’m compared 
to Wilkes, may I take the Wilkes 
and liberty of asking you to take 
wine, Mr. Q.? And allow me to 
recommend to your notice this 77s 
de veau aux cervelles ; though offer- 
ing you brains, Mr. Q., is like 
offering Hippocrene to Helicon !" 

In short, so completely did poor 
Mr. Qs innocence and good faith 
receive all Mr. Landor’s base coin 
for sterling, that he at last actually 
began to speak of his own poetry ; 
it was dpropos of the exquisite 
beauty of Tennyson's versification. 

‘Sometimes, do you know,’ said 
Mr. Q., ‘I have qualms and fear 
that my friends flatter me, for, 
compared with Tennyson’s, my 
versification does not always, as it 
were, run smoothly.’ 

‘O Mr. Q., discard all such 
doubts ; for, as Erasmus says— 
and one would really think he had 
said it of your verses— Bene cur- 
runt, sed extra viam [ 

‘Ah, you are too good! I'm 
sure 1 feel greatly flattered, Mr. 
Landor—greatly so indeed !’ 

But, as we all thought, this was 
too bad. We made it our signal 
for departure, not without fear and 
trembling as to what might happen 
when we were gone, and no longer 
there to hold the phantom muzzle, 
like Macbeth’s phantom dagger, 
before Mr. Landor’s eyes, and 
with only his other butt, Fred 
Avenel, there as an incentive. 

‘Mr. Landor really is “00 bad, 
and how Mr. Q. does not see 
through it I cannot conceive,’ said 
Mrs. Avenel, as she seated herself 
on the sofa, when we reached the 
drawing-room. 

‘ The fact is,’ I replied, ‘ that we 
all laugh so much a¢ Mr. Landor’s 
faugh, and his big bow-wow man- 
ner, that I suppose Mr. Q. con- 
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founds cause with effect, and 
thinks the laugh is against Mr. 
Landor.’ 

We had not enjoyed our halcyon 
quiet half an hour when we were 
startled by a violent uproar in the 
dining-room underneath: first, a 
heavy but unequal thud or pound- 


ing, such as paviors make at their - 


work; then a great Babel of voices 
—Mr. Q.’s weak treble, Fred Ave- 
nel’s shrill falsetto, both merged in 
the thunders of 


‘ Beeotian, deep-mouthed Savage Landor,’ 


but all talking, or rather vociferat- 
ing, together. 

‘Good heavens! what can they 
be doing?’ asked Mrs. Avenel, 
turning quite pale. ‘I fear they 
are quarrelling; and Fred is so 
ill-tempered, he'll only make mat- 
ters worse. We had better go 
down.’ 

So down we went, the uproar 
increasing to a perfect tempest as 
we came nearer to it. Gently and 
noiselessly we opened the dining- 
room door, and the scene that was 
there presented baffles description ; 
and, unless the reader was pre- 
viously acquainted with the phy- 
sique and idiosyncrasies of each of 
the three dramatis persone, it could 
not, by the medium of mere lan- 
guage, however polyglot, be ade- 
quately conveyed to his imagina- 
tion. /rimus, they had all three 
the right leg of their trousers rolled 
up above the knee; and the thud- 
ding or pounding we had heard 
was occasioned by their hopping 
round the room on their left leg, 
while the right one was extended 
by each of the respective owners 
for exhibition and ‘competition ; 
while each, at the top of his voice, 
was insisting that his own indivi- 
dual leg was the most symmetrical 
and perfect ! 

Upon our entry Hamlet, a/as 
Fred Avenel, avait la parole, as 
they say in the Chamber of Depu- 
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ties. lis face, usually so pale, 
was all ablaze with excitement, 
and the importance of the ques- 
tion, as he squeaked and hissed 
out, 

‘Why, of course my leg is the 
handsomest, or how could I play 
Hamlet ?” 

‘Not with your Acad, Fred, de- 
cidedly ; so it must be with your 
leg.’ 

‘Very good, very good indeed, 
Mr. Landor,’ pensively smiled the 
Poet Q., as he held his own aspa- 
ragus-like leg in abeyance. 

‘But your leg is too thick, Mr. 
Landor,’ hissed Fred, returning to 
the charge. 

‘Too ¢hick !’ roared the ‘ deep- 
mouthed.’ ‘ My dear Fred, if you 
can’t play Hamlet with your head, 
you should at least not make it 
the standard for other people’s 
legs. When I was last at Florence 
there was a man in the Casa Fili- 
caja, one Giuseppe Baldi, said to 
have the most woonderfully beau- 
tiful leg in all Italy. 1 went with 
Bartaloni the sculptor one day to 
compare my leg with his; and 
upon measurement it was found to 
be exact in all its proportions to 
that of Baldi.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said J, to conceal 
the tittering of the young ladies at 
this, ‘that, as you were in the house 
of Filicaja, you did not take his 
advice.’ 

‘Ah, but though poets may be 
good judges of feet, 1 don’t con- 
sider that they are any of legs,’ 
roared the ‘deep-mouthed.’ 

‘There, Mr. Q,,’ said I, glad to 
pay the poor man a lefi-handed 
compliment, ‘¢iaft puts you com- 
pletely out of court.’ 

‘ Besides,’ squeaked Fred, who 
was determined not to give his 
enemies or rivals any quarter, 
‘though your legs are such spin- 
dles, Mr. Q, yet your ankles are 
as thick as any part of them.’ 

‘Well hit, Fred! roared Mr. 
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Landor. ‘You remember the old 


epigram : 

‘** Harry, I cannot think,’ said Dick, 
‘What makes my ankles look so thick ! 
‘You do not recollect,’ quoth Harry, 

‘ How great acalfthey have to carry,’”” 

Fortunately he said this with 
such extra velocity, snapping with 
his upper teeth his under lip, so as 
not to let the words roll over, that 
I do not think Mr. Q. heard, or 
at least had time to digest, the pith 
of it, when Mr. Landor, turning to 
me, said, 
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* Now, come, let us all place our 
legs in a row, and you shall be 
umpire.’ 

‘Thank you for the honour,’ I 
said, looking at the dessert; ‘ mais 
il n'y a pas de quot, for there are no 
apples, only peaches ; and I'll pro- 
mise not to peach about this truly 
ridiculous comedietta. We have 
long heard of ‘‘ Every man his own 
washerwoman ;” but we are indebt- 
ed to you gentlemen for letting us 
know that every man can be Ais 
own Judgment of Paris 
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LoneE.y, homeless, whirlwind cast 
Upon the dismal shore ! 

Mine the wailing of the blast, 
Bewailing evermore. 


Lonely waters near the Pole, 
Ye crystal walls that frown ! 
O for ice to cool a soul, 
Or water-floods to drown ! 


Lonely cliffs! I come to weep, 
Abandoned, lone, and lorn ; 

Do not hear me in your sleep, 
Or mock me while I moufn! 


Stricken bird, we twain shall find 
In death alone a rest : 

Lone the cliff and wave and wind, 
But we are loreliest ! 


ANNABEL GRAY. 











THE WATERS OF MARAILI, 


By JOHN.HILL, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ WILD ROSE,’ ETC. 


Part the Fifih. 


MARRIAGE AND DEATH AND DIVISION. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘A mannikin stood in a wedding dress ; 
My love stood by him, and both said, Yes ; 
A thousand laughing devils echoed the loud 

Amen,’ 
Ir was a brilliant morning, the 1st 
of September, when the white con- 
volvulus clambered round the 
stalks of growing grain, and was 
duly anathematised by the farmers 
for so doing ; when the first faint 
yellow leaves were falling, herald 
flakes of the many-coloured floor, 
which later would be brown and 
crimson and umber on all the 
paths, and rotten, black, and 
ruinous in mould-pits at last. The 
annual /ransit gloria terre was be- 
ginning. The air was still, the sun 
hot, the sky blue and hazy, the 
sea glittering with the many-faceted 
ever-moving ripples, which laughed 
at poor Prometheus, and have 
laughed and scowled alternately 
ever since. The summer was 
going, the woods were dying, and 

Dick Menteith was being dressed 

for her wedding. Caspar and 

Charlie were sauntering on the 

green edge of the cliff, in black 

coats and tall hats, waiting rather 
impatiently for the time when they 
should enter the large, new, and 
extremely fashionable church where 
the wedding was to take place. 
Caspar’s face was transformed 
by the sunlight into a white mask 
with black shadows on it, as he 
stood ‘on the brow o’ the sea,’ 
following with his eyes a white 


gull as it flew over the far-spread 
Channel into the place where sea 
and sky met indistinctly separable 
in a band of gray-blue haze. 
Charlie would have been cheerful 
enough, but for a certain nervous 
anxiety. He was disgusted and 
irritated about the marriage, and 
his mind was uneasy about Miss 
Lily Carew, the mysterious work- 
ings of that young person’s emo- 
tional centre, if she had one, being 
a constant puzzle—a charm to his 
eyes and ears at one moment, and 
a simple provocation to his tem- 
per at the next. And he thought 
he might legitimately use Caspar 
as a convenient object whereon to 
discharge the meditations of his 
troubled mind. So he suddenly 
said, 

*I don’t think I can stand all 
this much longer.’ 

‘All which?’ said the other, 
turning round, with a wan smile. 

‘Well, first of all, this church 
and breakfast business. What's 
the use of you loafing about 
stretched on a spiritual rack, mak- 
ing spasmodic jokes at intervals ? 
O man! drop it. It’s not too 
late. We can smash the whole 
pitiful concern between us. Look 
here, if you will undertake the 
Young Lochinvar part, I will do 
my best to help; and once you 
have declared war and love you 
will find we can see all the Far- 
ringdons and Kimburls at the 
devil !’ 
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‘ Nonsense |’ 

‘ It isn’t nonsense, though it may 
not be expressed with the coher- 
ence of a Zimes leader. And, by 
Jove! I'd make it into a parti 
carré ; if only could once manage 
it, nothing in the world should 
part us then.’ 

Caspar trembled. ‘ And suppose 
I don’t want to bring about any 
such result in my own case ?” 

‘I can’t suppose so when I see 
that you would give your very life 
for a girl, who is going to throw 
herself away innocently on that 
gowk, George Malcolm Farring- 
don. It is so pitiful ! 

‘He is not a gowk. He is her 
affianced husband; and if ever 
man loved woman he does. And 
she likes him in her peaceful way. 
Don’t talk to me any more about 
that. You know I cannot help it, 
or carry out quixotic Gretna Green 
escapades. Drop the subject, I 
don’t like it. Let’s go and see the 
opening farce.’ 

And they walked towards the 
church, while nursery-maids won- 
dered and said, *That’s ‘im? 
Near the church porch juvenile 
gazers with pipes of clay smoked 
and spat, and laughing in the caco- 
phonous manner peculiar to the 
British lout, observed, ‘ Lardydar, 
that’s ’im! They subsequently 
made the same remark of any 
decently dressed male who ap- 
peared. 

‘All this sort of thing tends to 
set off the solemnity of these oc- 
casions,’ said Caspar to Charlie, 
as they wandered round the inside 
of the building looking for a seat. 
They mixed with the crowd near 
the east end. Then there appear- 
ed two young gentlemen from 
Oxford, friends and supporters of 
Farringdon, with kid gloves, and 
camellias and maidenhair in their 
button-holes. 

Then appeared Farringdon, hand- 
some and excited, resembling more 


than ever the young man who 
fought for the white cockade. The 
nursery-maids liked him, and said 
he was ‘ever so much ’andsomer 
than the first one with the black 
backair.’ 

Then there was a great deal of 
waiting, as well as fidgeting with 
hats on the part of the two young 
gentlemen from Oxford. The 
minutes lingered. Then a kind of 
murmur, such as is heard at the 
firing of a bouquet of rockets, only 
more subdued, made Caspar shut 
his eyes and shiver. When he 
opened them again Dick Menteith, 
in a white satin dress and white 
lace veil, was passing before him 
on the arm of a very elegant old 
man with a beautiful figure and 
waxed iron-gray moustache. 

She did not see Caspar. She 
only saw the confused crowded 
dazzle which a stage novice sees 
on the rising of the curtain. 

Charlie had disappeared into the 
crowd to speak to his relations, 
who were present as mere specta- 
tors. Claudius Farringdon looked 
like an elderly Mephistopheles as 
he smiled into his hat for a few 
seconds, in reverent conformity 
with aristocratic church usages. 
He had gone through a good deal 
that morning. He had first of all 
been obliged to get up much earlier 
than usual, and dress himself in a 
way in which he did not usually 
dress except when in town. Then 
he had listened politely to the con- 
versation of Mr. Menteith of Kim- 
burls, on the Commaircial Treaty 
dispute, during a considerable part 
of the morning. But it was a con- 
solation to him to feel that he was, 
next to the Happy Pair (as the 
local paper subsequently called 
them), the most imposing and con- 
spicuous person present. He 
could not quite understand why 
the soles of his feet had a kind of 
woolly feeling, or why he some- 
times lifted them so high in walking. 
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That had bothered him a good 
deal lately. He hoped he was not 
going to get worse. He did not 
see the tall brown-outlined figure 
of Mrs. Brandon far off against a 
white stone pillar, with her dark 
impenetrable eyes fixed on him, 
with a half-smile on that face that 
might have descended in a direct 
line from the Serpent of old Nile. 
Nor did he see the eye-glass of the 
little medical student, Charlie 
Deane (whom he scarce knew by 
sight), peering curiously at that 
occasional high-stepping action of 
his, and muttering, ‘ Patient feels 
as if he were walking on balls of 
worsted. Yes, respected sir, we 
shall hear from you soon, I think, 
advertising for a permanent situa- 
tion in Hades.’ 

‘What ?’ said Lily, who was try- 
ing to see the bride through the 
numerous human bodies which in- 
tercepted the view. 

‘Nothing. Hush! 
beginning the service.’ 

It took a vicar and two curates 
to make George Farringdon and 
Dick Menteith man and wife. 
Caspar noticed that the vicar 
‘shied’ (as Charlie subsequently 
expressed it) at the name ‘ Richard’ 
as applied to a lady. And he 
wondered why he felt himself in- 
clined to laugh. 

Kimburls and his sister—the 
other parties to the transaction— 
were, of course, there: the former 
in his best broadcloth—not new, 
of course, but what he wore on the 
Sabbath-day at home; the latter 
in a lavender silk of antique design, 
which made a great deal of noise, 
certainly not describable by the 
rather soothing word /roufrow. 
She had worn it first at her bro- 
ther’s wedding, and will, no doubt, 
be prepared to wear it, dyed, at his 
funeral. It served to set off the 
manly dignity of her person very 
effectively. 

The vicar read St. Paul's exhor- 
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tation to married persons, and took 
the opportunity to add a few re- 
marks of his own, to the visible 
annoyance of the congregation, 
who began to tramp noisily out. 

And then Caspar’s mind’s eye 
wandered to the solitary chambers 
in Barnard’s Inn, where he sat one 
summer afternoon, not so long ago, 
in an armchair on one side of the 
fireplace, looking at another one, 
empty, on the other, and fancying 
a small fair head nestling in its 
cushioned back, with quiet eyes 
smiling at him in the way eyes 
smiled before sorrow came into 
the world, in far-off days that never 
were, which some men have loved 
to dream of in their great, loving, 
sorrowing, and pitiful hearts, that 
joyed with the joyous, whose joys 
they shared not, and pitied the sad 
and sinning because they had 
sorrowed and sinned themselves. 
And he saw the small hands pour 
out tea for him, and search won- 
deringly through his books, and 
heard the voice make playful com- 
ments on what he wrote, satirise 
and worship him all the while—the 
same gentle voice he had just 
heard say ‘I will!’ to the question 
that fixed her fate for bad or good. 
He saw a large straw-and-satin 
white-feathered hat—always the 
same one—thrown carelessly on 
his table among pens and books 
and pipes, and he knew that the 
deep gulf, reaching from the abyss 
to the stars, which separated him 
from so many human sympathies 
might have been stepped over then 
and filled up for ever, and the 
bitterness of life made sweet for 
him so long as life lasted. And 
with all this he felt a great ferocious 
joy, greater than that Sczevola felt 
with his hand in the brazier. For 
Sceevola, if he ever existed, had a 
pit and gallery to play to, which 
probably was a source of satisfac- 
tion to him. 

Caspar Rosenfeld felt that he 
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seared his soul before the solitary 
and eternal eyes of God, ‘ unless,’ 
as he reflected, ‘the universe goes 
on passionless Juggernaut wheels 
of its own, in which case I’m, per- 
haps, making an Altruistic ass of 
myself.’ Then the organist (a local 
amateur) suddenly crashed and 
pealed out that exulting ‘ Wedding 
March,’ which has ‘¢urned the old 
days to derision to sO many ears 
before now, and the principal cha- 
racters of the foregoing drama filed 
out. 

Then there was a breakfast at 
Sokebridge Manor, of course. At 
this, as has been previously inti- 
mated, Caspar and Charlie were 
guests, and were each placed be- 
side some ordinary tolerably pretty 
and tolerably silly girl of the neigh- 
bourhood. Charlie’s neighbour 
said to him, in the lull of noise 
after a much-applauded, elegant, 
and epigrammatic address from 
Claudius, ‘ What is the matter with 
your friend? He looks as if he 
had lost something.’ 

‘ Perhaps he has,’ replied Charlie, 
and changed the subject. 

It is not necessary to state at 
any length the facts that the vicar 
delivered an impressive, mildly 
jocular discourse, ‘coupling with 
it the name of his friend and former 
pupil, George Farringdon,’ who re- 
plied that he was aware he was 
taking away a treasure beyond his 
deserts (‘which,’ Charlie remarked 
in an aside to his partner, ‘is true’) ; 
or that Kimburls was what he 
called ‘wetty’ in the Glaswegian 
tongue ; or that one of the young 
gentlemen from Oxford emitted 
several rather dislocated remarks, 
in which Hymen, the Graces, and 
the bridesmaids got very much 
mixed up, terminating with the 
facetious sentence he had surrep- 
titiously pencilled in the fly-leaf 
of his Prayer-book in church, ‘got 
up’ ever since, and remembered 
perfectly—all but the point—at 
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the critical moment. It was all 
very weary and dreary. At least 
it seemed particularly so to Claud- 
ius Farringdon, who wanted a com- 
fortable chair, a cigar, a laughter- 
provoking book, and solitude as 
an antidote to the superfluity of 
fatherly emotion he had been com- 
pelled, by the convenances, to dis- 
play all the morning, and to Caspar, 
who wanted to be alone with the 
sea and the sky and himself. 

At last he and Charlie were re- 
leased, and walked silently back 
to the bijou residence, where Cas- 
par retired to Charlie’s room, 
which commanded the garden. 
There he sat in the open window, 
reading to himself some ‘ chronicle 
of wasted time,’ and looking across 
the dark-green fir-tops beyond the 
garden into space, while Charlie 
was giving his relatives an account 
of the breakfast, and displaying a 
small fragment of mottled black 
matter with a yellowish-gray cortex, 
which he asserted to be a portion 
of the cake he had brought for 
Lily. That damsel ate it forth- 
with, and proceeded to ask where 
Mr. Rosenfeld was. Whereat her 
cousin, Mr. Charles Deane, chid 
her for devouring the whole of 
the cake herself; and a short and 
merry war ensued, in the midst of 
which the noise of wheels was 
heard in the road in front of the 
house. This was the carriage re- 
turning empty from the railway- 
station. George Farringdon and 
his wife were just then in a first- 
class compartment, accompanied 
by some very new-looking leather- 
covered dressing-cases, bags, and 
umbrellas, a travelling clock, several 
society and illustrated papers, e 
route for Paris. 

‘She seems almost too young to 
be married,’ said Miss Deane. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Charlie. 
‘She is older in some ways than 
you'd think.’ 

‘If she’s too young she'll grow 
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older in the course of a few years, 
most likely,’ remarked Lily, with a 
certain pertness which is occasion- 
ally displayed by young girls, more 
especially towards their near rela- 
tives. 

‘We've argued all about her 
and him over and over again,’ she 
continued, ‘and repeated the same 
things to one another till I’m sick 
of it.’ 

‘If you are as well-behaved, as 
well read, and as nice and kind as 
Dick Menteith—Farringdon,I mean 
—at her age,’ said Miss Deane, 
‘we shall all rejoice, I’m sure, and 
I shall feel my trouble in bringing 
you up has not been entirely 
thrown away.’ 

Lily laughed. 

‘Wasn't I an awful little pest to 
educate, aunt Lucy ?’ 

‘Well, to put it candidly, dear, 
you were. 1 suppose most chil- 
Cren are, and that you were not 
worse than the rest ; but, you see, 
you came to us almost wild, and 
wanted to pray to a hideous little 
silver Spanish saint some servant 
or some one had given you in the 
benighted place you were born in; 
and you got into fearful passions, 
and said awful things in Spanish, 
which I’m glad to say I didn’t 
understand, and which I’m more 
glad to say you've forgotten.’ 

‘I was one of your earliest vic- 
tims,’ said Charlie. * Being a small 
boy, I was ordered aout like any 
amount of slaves. I was directed 
to climb trees to get you eggs, and 
cones, and funguses, and various 
other articles of scientific interest. 
I had to descend with eggs in my 
mouth, in awful peril of swallowing 
them ; and if one broke down my 
cesophagus, as did once happen, 
and not a nice egg either, you 
laughed consumedly and did a war- 
dance round the tree.’ 

‘I'd like to do it again, too,’ 
replied Lily. ‘1 know I should 
destroy my. dignity and, my dress, 
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but I’d like to go bird’s-nesting 
this very afternoon.’ 

‘I regret to say that birds do 
not build nests in September, 
much, unless due notice is given 
beforehand that they will be re- 
quired. Itis not usual. But you 
can worship a gri-gri if you like.’ 

‘I suppose you think that aw- 
fully clever,’ retorted Lily, who 
was not easily ‘ sat on.’ 

‘I more than think it. You 
might come and fish for evats and 
bully-heads too in stagnant ponds 
and running brooks. That was 
one of your great juvenile amuse- 
ments when you had ceased to 
worship idols. But it is risky work 
for a young person in her seven- 
teenth year, with heels and a skirt, 
which, though with all the brevity 
allowed by decorum, is evidently 
very tight.’ 

‘Dr. Johnson says, “The man 
who resorts to personality, and 
considers it wit, should be an 
object of deserved scorn—and 
several other things—to every- 
body.”’ 

‘Does he, indeed? And does 
he finish his sentence as artistically 
as that ?” 

‘I'm going out,’ concluded Lily, 
without noticing Charlie’s last dab ; 
‘it’s far too fine an afternoon to 
stay poking about the house.’ 

And she disappeared, snatching 
a knitted black Tam o’ Shanter 
bonnet of Charlie’s from a peg in 
the passage, for the better protec- 
tion of her head. 

Mrs Deane came into the room, 
bearing a bag which contained all 
the apparatus needed by a per- 
petual knitter, including an un- 
finished pair of socks, destined for 
Charlie's winter wear. 

‘Where is your fiiend Mr. 
Rosenfeld, Charlie ?’ said she. 

* Up-stairs,grandma ; he’s writing . 
letters, or reading, or something. 
He’s in my room. There’s plenty 
of, tobacco there, and a copy .of 
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Shakespeare, so he can’t lack 
occupation.’ 

‘Go and see him, dear, and 
ask him if he would like to walk, 
and see that he is amused. When 
a young man is staying here it is 
not fair to leave him to fash him- 
self, being civil to an old woman 
like me, or read books by himself 
in an attic. He has time enough 
alone in London to read, I am 
thinking.’ 

‘I believe he is fonder of talking 
to you than any other member of 
the family, grandma,’ replied 
Charlie, leaving the room. 

He went up-stairs, and found 
Caspar sitting on the sill of an 
open window, with a book in his 
lap. Charlie looked over his 
shoulder, and read : 

‘For love is as strong as death ; 
jealousy is cruel as the grave; the 
coals thereof are coals of fire, 
which hath a most vehement flame. 
Many waters cannot quench love, 
neither can the floods drown it.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
THE DUTCH DEVIL. 


Mr and Mrs. George Farring- 
don travelled to Paris, and their 
names were inscribed on the books 
of that luxurious and gigantic 
caravanserai called the Grand 
Hotel du Louvre. They appeared 
at the fable d’hote pretty regularly, 
usually sitting in the same place, 
and became the nucleus of a small 
fortuitous concourse of very harm- 
less good-natured English people, 
flavoured with an American admiral 
of indefinite age and quaint affec- 
tionately caustic tongue. They 
visited all the places and things 
which they ought to visit, they took 
drives and dined out of doors in 
the various notable resorts beyond 
the barriers, and were for a while 
extremely happy and cheerful. 
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George was still very much in love 
with his wife, and was her undis- 
puted and of course undisputable 
lord. To be seen about with her 
was a cause of respect and envy in 
others, and therefore of natural ex- 
altation in himself. And the sen- 
sation of daily association with a 
lady of delicate tastes, artistic ten- 
dency, personal beauty, and pleas- 
ant, if sometimes rather incompre- 
hensibly dreamy conversation, was 
new and grateful to him. And he 
was grateful. He directed her to 
choose, with the assistance and 
advice of the best providers, a 
winter walking costume. And 
when they left, when Paris grew 
cold and windy, and drove its birds 
of passage to rest and saunter in 
the Promenade des Anglais, and 
watch the ceaseless lap of the tide- 
less sea, he was still undisturbed 
in the belief that his wife was in 
love with him, and regarded him 
as perhaps Undine regarded her 
knight. She might have been a 
fairy gift to him, to better and 
beautify his whole life, if he had 
only for a moment imagined her, 
or any one else, capable of better- 
ing or beautifying such a complete 
and satisfactory thing as he had 
hitherto found it. As for Dick 
herself, she was now nearer loving 
her husband, in the natural sense 
of the word, than she had ever 
been. She lived more in the pre- 
sent, a more wakeful life. Every 
one was kind or good-natured to 
her, the world she lived in was 
bright, new, intelligent, and com- 
fortable, and destiny seemed to be 
shaping for her a placid, moder- 
ately happy life, untainted by high 
intellectual struggles or strong 
emotional influences. Something 
permanent of this kind was no 
doubt what she expected, when 
they started in the express, provid- 
ed with Mann boudoir sleeping- 
cars, for the South. 

Judging her husband as a:moral 
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thermometer, she had only noted 
his maximum register, and that 
not in the shade, or corrected to 
that sea-level which large human 
experience and time alone can 
teach. 

The American Admiral and a 

ew other recently-found friends 
saw them off at the station. As 
the train started,the Admiral re- 
marked to the little circle on the 
platform, as he cut off the end of 
an immense cigar, ‘ Gingerbread’s 
pretty as long as the gilt sticks on, 
ain’t it?” 

‘How cynical you are, Admiral 
Sleaman!’ observed a _ young 
English lady, still under the in- 
fluence of that moon associated 
popularly with honey. 

‘How?’ 

‘I do believe you are jealous of 
Mr. Farringdon.’ 

* Maybe.’ 

In a train, in the course of a long 
journey, it is usual, after a decent- 
ly prolonged suspicious silence, to 
make, more or less, acquaintance 
with one’s fellow-passengers. Some 
people enter into conversation at 
once ; some—these being usually 
English—require a trivial acci- 
dent to loose the string of their 
tongues; some require several 
hours’ premeditation, a custom- 
house, and a collision. But they 
will all talk ultimately if they are 
given time. A few hours’ travel- 
ling found George Farringdon in 
conversation with the one fellow- 
traveller in his compartment. He 
spoke English well, but with a dis- 
tinctaccent. He was a small man, 
quietly but well dressed, with a 
neatly-shaped head, very close- 
cropped reddish hair, forming a 
point on the forehead, narrow dark 
eyes, gold-rimmed glasses, a rather 
beak-like nose, a thin upper and 
a thick under lip, a small waxed 
moustache, and a pointed chin. 
He looked about thirty, but was 
probably younger. His eyebrows 
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had a trick of going up and down 
as he talked; in fact, they were his 
principal gesticulatory apparatus. 
His face was rather long in pro- 
portion to its width, and had no 
definite expression. He seemed 
courteous and wellinformed. His 
conversation had a general and 
wide scope, such as any well- 
informed traveller might indulge 
in. He seemed well acquainted 
with France, or, at any rate, with 
the more frequented parts of it, as 
well as with London. He occa- 
sionally put an illustration or a 
quotation into his talk, which sug- 
gested some acquaintance with lite- 
rature, but mainly literature of an 
ordinary and generally-quoted kind. 
He seemed to possess a good deal 
of information about Nice, as well 
as about Monaco, and having dis- 
covered that the Farringdons were 
visting the former for the first time, 
ventured to recommend to them an 
hotel there—Beau Rivage, Belle- 
vue, or some such name—which 
they saw no harm in trying, at any 
rate. They took refreshments to- 
gether occasionally at such places 
on the way as afforded them the 
time and the materials. The 
journey, of course, from Paris to 
Nice is long, and the best of 
scenery becomes wearisome after 
hours of railway motion, railway 
oscillation, and railway dirt, the 
latter working itself insidiously into 
the space between the neck and 
the collar, the wrist and sleeves, 
and making the hands unctuously 
gritty. So that conversation in 
time languished from interest to 
commonplace, from commonplace 
to sleepy silence in cramped atti- 
tudes. On nearing the destination, 
all became brisker, however, and 
more confidential. The stranger 
stated that he was going to the 
before-mentioned hotel—call it 
Bellevue—and hoped he might 
frequently see them again. The 
Farringdons expressed a similar 
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hope. ‘Then the stranger asked if 
he might be allowed to introduce 
himself, and presented a card. It 
bore the name ‘Dr. Julius van 
Westerdijk.’ 

‘I am a Dutchman,’ he said, 
laughing ; ‘ but I am also all but a 
naturalised Englishman.’ 

George Farringdon gave him his 
card gravely, and they parted at 
last for their several apartments, 
expressing mutual esteem. In fact, 
George invited him to join them at 
dinner; but Dr. van Westerdijk 
delicately declined, saying he was 
sure, in their present tired state, 
they would rather be alone. 

‘Decent fellow, that,’ observed 
George. ‘ First foreigner I’ve come 
across that I really like. But then 
he’s half an Englishman really. 
Talks about the Park and the thea- 
tres like a native Londoner.’ 

‘He is very polite,’ said Dick, 
‘and I see nothing against him ; 
but I don’t quite like his looks, 
somehow. I daresay it is quite an 
unreasonable fancy.’ 

‘Daresay.’ And they dined. 

After a few long lazy sunny days 
acquaintance ripened into _inti- 
macy, and George Farringdon 
spent a good deal of his spare time 
in the society of Dr. van Wester- 
dijk. They smoked cigarettes in 
the hotel smoking-room, and dis- 
cussed the English papers and the 
hotel cookery. They walked 
about together, and drank beer in 
cafés. Even Dick thawed to the 
new friend, whom she now de- 
scribed as ‘the little Dutchman.’ 
Her attitude resembled that of the 
child who has been introduced to 
some strange animal—say a tame 
stoat—and has discovered, through 
daily association, that it apparently 
does not bite. Dr. van Westerdijk 
allowed to leak out, in process of 
time, that he was the proprietor of 
the /nvestigatcr (a critical weekly 
paper dealing in literature, science, 
and art), which gained him re- 





spect in the English colony, and 
later, that he also owned the Lam/, 
which gained him much more re- 
spect, mingled with fear. People who 
had hitherto ignored his existence 
suddenly began to cultivate his ac- 
quaintance, and occasionally had 
their reward when they read in the 
paragraphic information, entitled 
‘ Flashes,’ their own names among 
those of such English visitors as 
were sufficiently exalted to deserve 
mention in a_ society paper. 
George Farringdon was one of the 
first to receive this gratification, 
and his heart warmed to the small 
foreigner from that hour forward. 

‘Have you ever been over to 
that gaming-shop—what’sits name? 
—near here?’ said George one day, 
himself well knowing its name, 
having just finished a denunciatory 
article upon it in an English news- 
paper. They were sitting in the 
hotel courtyard, round a painted 
iron table supporting coffee and 
matches. George was on two 
chairs, Van Westerdijk on one. 
Dick was indoors, dressing to go 
out. 

‘Yes. Vai? 

‘Is it as bad as they make out?” 

‘I do not know how bad tey 
make it out ; but tey cannot paint 
it blacker tan it is.’ 

‘I mean all this business about 
suicides, and dropping fortunes in 
a few hours, and so on.’ 

‘It is done. Often. Tere was 
a man, a qudite yong man, vit a 
larch fortune, and a beautiful place 
in Wales, who went ofer tere and 
tropped te tam lot in tree tays. 
Last sbmer. I knew him.’ 

‘Want of system, isn’t it, makes 
a fellow lose? 

‘Vant of money, as a rule. 
Yes. Do you mean to write an 
article on it ?” 

‘ No; not in my line, that. I’m 
afraid.’ 

‘Ah, now you vill excuse me if 
I say, do not you go tere to satisfy 
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your own curiosity. I am an olter 
man tan you, and perhaps have 
seen a little more of te vorldt, and 
vot I say is, tone go! Youhave a 
vaife—a sharming vaife—and you 
are heir to acreat name and estate ; 
you are young, you are prave, you 
are of te chivalric class. Tink of 
all tose responsipilities, and neffer 
mind te laties who will sharm you 
away, as the sirens tried to sharm 
Ulysses. Neffer mind te clang of 
te rouleau, te song of te Rhine 
daughters, or te ring of te Nibe- 
lung goldsmits. I hafnot offended 
you? No? 

‘No, of course not, old fellow. 
Much obliged; but I think I know 
the world well enough by this time 
to take care of myself.’ 

‘If I hat not known tat I should 
not haf spoken. Tone go! Look 
atme! I neffer go.’ 

Here Dick appeared, the one 
feature the garden missed, for no 
roses grew in it. She said, ‘Are 
you ready, George?’ 

‘Yes.’ George tilted his brown 
hat forward from the nape of his 
neck, buttoned his brown coat, and 
stood upright. 

Dr. van Westerdijk had been 
standing ever since Dick appeared, 
bowing at intervals, his heels to- 
gether. 

‘Do you know,’ she continued, 
‘old Admiral Sleaman has come? 
I met him on the stairs.’ 

‘O, hashe? Rum old boy; no 
harm in him.’ 

‘Contrariwise. And he has 
brought a curious-looking Irish 
friend with him from Paris, a 
patriot, the Admiral explained.’ 

‘Too patriotic to lif in Creat 
Pritain, perhaps, Madame Farring- 
don. ‘Tat does occur.’ 

‘I don’tknow. I liked his face, 
though he did look rather “fiery and 
untamed.”’ 

Enter Admiral Sleaman, U.S.N., 
and with him a robust gentleman 
with a tall hat on one side, black- 
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rimmed eyeglasses, and a long 
grizzled red moustache. 

‘Glad to see you, Mr. Farring- 
don. Let me present my old friend 
Mr. Thaddeus O'Rourke — Mr. 
George Farringdon from England. 
What in anything’s wrong with 
your friend? Dr. van Westerdijk 
had disappeared, with a greenish 
complexion beautifully ‘ interpre- 
ted,’ as the critics say, by the colour 
of his fur—hair, that is to say—and 
a very unpleasant expression. He 
had blotted himself out. It was 
like the operatic scene where 
Mephistopheles cringes and dis- 
solves as to his backbone before 
the crucial experiment of the 
sword-hilt. It is, perhaps, hardly 
fair to compare the little Doctor to 
Mephistopheles after his benevo- 
lent and thoughtful advice to 
George. 

‘Well, we are going ovt. Meet 
you at dinner, Admiral; and you 
too, Ihope, Mr. O’Rourke. Good- 
bye.’ 

‘Mr. Farringdon,’ began the 
Admiral. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Who was that man ?’ 

‘A friend of mine—Dr. van 
Westerdijk, proprietor of the /n- 
vestigator, of which you may have 
heard.’ 

‘Ah?’ 

The Farringdons disappeared. 

‘O Rourke.’ 

‘ Sir.’ 

‘Mrs Farringdon is quite a sweet 
young lady, is she not?” 

‘ She is.’ 

‘I’m told Mr. Farringdon is a 
wealthy young man.’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘ Whois Dr. van What’s-his-name, 
anyhow ?” 

‘ He is a blank sweep.’ 

‘Yes, he is so; snipe, we should 
say. What scered him?’ 

‘My face. It has been frequent- 
ly admired ; but he is prejudiced 
against it because he saw it last 
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through the disintegrating works of 
a cane chair,’ 

‘How?’ 

‘I was breaking the same over 
his head.’ 

‘Good for you. Have a cigar?’ 

The Admiral produced two im- 
mense ones. O'Rourke selected 
one. 

‘Say what you know of that com- 
plex result of inexplicable causes 
—that Dutchman. What's his 
game ?” 

‘Game of hawk and pigeon. 
Very old game that.’ 

‘Here, waiter!’ said the Irish- 
man to one who happened to be 
passing. 

* Sir.’ 

‘Do you know Dr. van Wes- 
terdijk ? Does he come here 
often ?” 

‘ He has been here once or twice 
every year for four years.’ 

‘ Here, take this and go and take 
a drink. How does he make his 
money ?” 

‘He gets some from England 
now. He has circular notes sent 
him. Changes them in the hotel.’ 

‘Any other way ?’ 

‘Ofcourse. He is well known 
here as the Dutch Devil. Why? 
Because he always wins and never 
loses.’ 

‘Where ?” 

‘At Monte Carlo. Where should 
it be ?” 

‘Thank you.’ 

After the paternal advice George 
Farringdon had received from Dr. 
van Westerdijk, it is hardly neces- 
sary to explain that,.as a man of 
the world who wishes to complete 
his mundane education, he took an 
early opportunity of visiting Monte 
Carlo. Nox is it, perhaps, neces- 
sary to add that he did not men- 
tion the fact to his wife, or to any 
one else. On the first visit no- 
thing particular happened, and he 
came back with the conviction that 
it was not half as exciting or at- 


tractive as either its enemies or its 
devotees made it out to be, and 
that a quiet pool with fellows you 
know was far moreamusing. From 
the second visit he came back a 
winner by a small amount, bought 
a box of cigars, and came to the 
conclusion that it was not bad fun 
after all. From his sixth venture 
he returned in the state generally 
known as ‘cleared out.’ He sought 
Dr. van Westerdijk, and made a 
full and self-abasing confession to 
that worthy, concluding with, ‘ And 
I’m hanged if I know how I’m go- 
ing to pay the hotel bill, to say 
nothing of the journey back to 
England. I suppose the police 
can’t make them fork out? Of 
course I know the whole thing’s a 
swindle.’ 

‘No. The police will not gif 
you back te money you trow away, 
onless you can proof it to be a 
swindle, and tat is not likely. ‘Ow 
much to you want ?” 

George, on whose despondent 
heart a ray of light now shone, 
mentioned a sum. 

‘All tat? I can pay your hotel- 
bill and your tickets if you laike. 
Yes? But Iam too poor for the 
rest.’ 

‘My dear fellow, I couldn't 
think—you're awfully good, you 
know ; but really, could you ad- 
vance me a little ready?’ 

‘In te first place, tone go to any 
of te professional money-lenders 
here. Tey are worse tan Monte 
Carlo. I advaise you to go back 
to England. When you are in 
London, you go to tis address; 
take my card wit you—tey are 
friends of mine—it is a firm of 
honest merchants who may help 
you. No; I forgot.’ 

‘What?’ George was being al- 
ternately raised and depressed, as 
a fish that is played, or a pipe that 
is played on. 

‘I tink tey tislike advancing 
money. Tey to not wish to be 
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compared to te common Shews and 
sevindlers.’ 

‘Couldn’t it be managed some- 
how? Do think of some dodge.’ 

‘You shall have a note from me, 
and I will ask it as a particular 
fafor tome. Peraps tey will ten 
to someting.’ 

‘You are a good fellow, Van 
Westerdijk, and I’m awfully lucky 
to have met you.’ 

*Lockier still if you had tekken 
my advice.’ 

“I say.’ 

‘Vell ? 

‘Don’t talk about these things 
when you are with my wife, will 
you? She wouldn't understand, 
you know.’ 

* Of course.’ 

George wrung his hand and dis- 
appeared. The little ‘ Dutch Devil’ 
skipped fantastically round the 
smoking-room, snapping a rude air 
on his fingers, and then looked 
nervously out of the window to see 
if he had been observed. He then 
sat down, lit a cigarette, drew a 
sheet of note-paper to him, and 
wrote as follows : 


‘Madame,—The young man is 
going to England. He goes to 
M. & Co. Let them be ready. 

‘I kiss your hands and hope to 
see you soon again, 

‘Your most humble servant, 
‘VAN WESTERDIJK.’ 


‘Kiss your hands ! I'll kiss your 
face yet, madame!’ he muttered. 
‘Genius,’ he observed in his own 
tongue to the empty chairs, ‘claims 
higher rewards than expenses and 
commission. I am not a machine 
to be satisfied with coals and oc- 
casional oiling. I am acreature of 
emotions. And my emotions cen- 
tre in one object. At least they 
have done lately, since our first 
interview a few months ago, gra- 
cious Empress of Weissnichtwo. 
You with your face, with what 
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is rarer—your brain—behind it, 
your passions behind that, allied 
to me with my brains, my mane 
ners, my education, and my in- 
fluence—Lord of Abraham, what 
a partnership! You want a master 
to direct your powers ; none could 
fill the place like me. I will be 
your master. I, Doctor of Philoso- 
phy of Leyden, I swear it!’ 


‘Mr. Farringdon, sir,’ said Ad- 
miral Sleaman, ‘that Dutch friend 
of yours is a snipe. Let him alone. 
Excuse me, but that is so.’ 

‘Excuse me, Admiral, but I 
prefer to choose my friends for 
myself, and have reason to count 
Dr. van Westerdijk among my 
best,’ replied George haughtily. 


CHAPTER III. 
A FRIENDLY ALLIANCE. 


AFTER the wedding at Soke- 
bridge, Kimburls and _ his sister 
took their leave of Claudius, and 
were conveyed in a train to distant 
Glasgow, to the great relief of their 
distinguished host, who had lat- 
terly found their presence almost 
maddening, unrelieved by that of 
the younger generation, and thrown 
unrestrictedly on his resources of 
entertainment. They diverted him 
to the last moment with long 
wrangles on routes and Bradshaw, 
which exciting treatise they studied 
and discussed together, becoming 
extremely warm and dishevelled 
over it before arriving at a definite 
issue of distinct mutual contradic- 
tion, at which juncture they ap- 
pealed to Claudius as umpire. 
The latter—whose notion of travel- 
ling was to put his hat on and 
start when Alphonse told him the 
carriage was ready ; to get into the 
train when Alphonse told him it 
was time, and that the tickets were 
procured; the carriage warmed, 
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and the newspapers cut ; to get out 
when Alphonse told him the des- 
tination was reached and a cab 
waiting—was not of much assist- 
ance to them, until the idea oc- 
curred to him: ‘I must put these 
creatures in charge of Alphonse, 
and tell him not to come into my 
sight again till he can certify that 
they are in a fast train which does 
not stop for thirty miles from here.’ 
He therefore offered the assist- 
ance of his servant, who was used 
to travelling. They accepted, and 
the result was that in half an hour’s 
time they were at the station. In 
three hours they were in London. 
Claudius was very nearly carried 
away by his feelings into doing an 
eccentric saraband round his library 
when they drove away. He very 
nearly fell over various things, 
subsided into his armchair, and 
ecstatically lit his largest, curliest, 
deepest-coloured meerschaum. 
That afternoon Mrs. Brandon ar- 
rived, having been, Claudius pre- 
sumed, in London all the time. 
After a short conversation, in which 
Claudius told her all his troubles 
and experiences of the last few 
days, she said, 

‘And what has become of the 
young couple ?” 

‘Paris, pictures, dresses, shop- 
visiting in broken English, ices 
—you know.’ 

‘ Indeed! 
ward Mr. 
letters ?” 

‘Hotel du Louvre. 
drop that subject.’ 

‘Very well. Shall I read you 
something ?” 

‘If you will be so kind. Here 
is this rather recent French book 
that has attracted a lot of attention, 
the papers say, Ze Nabab. Do 
you know it?’ 

‘Yes; I'd like to read it again. 
There’s a character in it I should 
think you would admire, the Duc 
de Mora. Where's the book ?” 
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‘Here you are. Make yourself 
comfortable, take forty cigarettes 
and a matchbox into your lap, and 
drive ahead.’ 


‘Your Excellency shall be 
obeyed.’ 
That evening Mrs. Brandon 


wrote a note and posted it herself. 
It was as follows: 


‘Dear Dr. van Westerdijk,—If 
you think of visiting Paris I should 
recommend you to go to the 
Louvre. It is well worth seeing. 
Mr. N. R. will gladly give you 
letters of recommendation to his 
friends the bankers, Steinthal & 
Schloss, Rue Vivienne. I enclose 
photograph as per desire. Itisa 
good likeness.—Yours very truly, 

‘J. BRANDON.’ 


The only curious thing about 
this note was that the photograph 
enclosed was not of herself. It 
was George Farringdon. Three 
days later came a post-card from 
Paris, with two or three words in 
a strange tongue, which read from 
right to left. She smiled plea- 
santly and threw it in the fire. 
It amused her to wonder what the 
bright eyes of monkey-faced Al- 
phonse had made of this when he 
laid the breakfast and scanned the 
correspondence. 

‘ At the same time,’ she reflected, 
‘this is absurdly theatrical of him. 
It is rather like the half-educated 
political conspirator, who reveres 
symbolic red caps, and skulls, and 
bowls of blood. He might just 
as well have written in good Eng- 
lish and put it in an envelope. 
Ah! but he has saved fifteen cen- 


times by this means. I forgot 
that. He is scrupulous with our 


money, we are to understand, I 
suppose. He is aclever little man 
—I rather like him. I don’t be- 
lieve he could deceive me—or 
that he would try.’ 
The mysterious inscription only 
UU 
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meant, ‘I have known him,’ and 
implied, no doubt, that Van Wes- 
terdijk had used the photograph 
sent him for the purpose of identi- 
fying its owner. As we know, he 
did not make any effort to make 
the young Farringdons acquaint- 
ance until they started for Nice. 
He spent the rest of the time in 
amusing himself in Paris, as he 
could very readily afford to do, 
with the combined assistance of 
the profits of two serial papers, 
the letters to Steinthal & Schloss, 
and an occasional little stroke of 
‘business’ of one kind and an- 
other. In what he called ‘ busi- 
ness’ the little Doctor walked 
apart and was peculiar, and his 
ways were past finding out. It 
may be that he was particularly 
lucky at games of chance, such as 
the Bourse, or games of skill, such 
as billiards. It may have been 
both or neither for all his ac- 
quaintances ever succeeded in dis- 
covering. Whatever it was, it 
seemed to prosper. 

In the mean time Caspar stayed 
on with the Deanes through the 
early autumn, becoming more and 
more of a general favourite in that 
house. Sometimes he would go 
with Charlie and Lily in a boat, 
and pull or sail ‘ round the cape,’ as 
Lily called the journey by water 
out of Sokebridge Bay into its 
next neighbour Barstone Bay ; and 
they would rest on their oars in the 
still September evenings out on 
that placid sea, and all look out to 
the shoreless west, where the clouds 
were in alternate orange and 
smoky streaks stretching over 
miles and lonely miles of horizon. 
And they would turn then to the 
sun-streaked angles and promon- 
tories of the brown and yellow 
earthy clifis, which bore on their 
shoulders the little town, with its 
red roofs coming here and there 
through some cleft or depression 
into the sight of the gazers on the 
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water far below. Sometimes, again, 
they would go out for long walks, 
through woods and over downs, 
till Caspar quite learned the geo- 
graphy of the neighbourhood, and 
began to wonder why people who 
lived in the country ever cared to 
leave it. He and Miss Deane had 
long and amusing discussions in 
the evenings, beginning usually 
with literature, and ending with 
things in general. She and he 
each wrote a story against one an- 
other and against time. He read 
his aloud, by request, and amused 
and surprised them with it, and 
then insisted on Miss Deane’s 
being read. This was done, against 
all protest by Charlie, and both 
stories were inserted, to the great 
delight of the whole Deane family, 
in the Zam, to whose staff Caspar 
had succeeded in attaching him- 
self. 

To Lily Carew he was the object 
of special interest and curiosity. 
He was, she thought, a riddle to 
which she knew the answer. She 
had guessed, with the help of 
Charlie’s Schlangenberg letter, at a 
state of things which never entered 
the dreams of the elder branch of 
the family. Much as they liked 
Caspar, he had many moods and 
strange sayings and looks, for which 
they were unable to supply reasons. 
It came into Lily’s head that she 
had the opening chapters of a com- 
plicated and rather enthralling ro- 
mance before her, to which she— 
and perhaps Charlie—alone had 
the paper-knife, as it were. He 
was reticent and laconic whenever 
the Farringdons became the sub- 
ject of conversation, as, of course, 
often happened, and said nothing 
which suggested any special inter- 
est in them on his part. All the 
more reason, argued this female 
detective and psychologist, for tak- 
ing all that was unsaid for granted. 
She had a taste for mysteries and 
romances (was she not an author?), 
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and here was her opportunity for 
mixing in one, in some capacity or 
other. She resolved that she was 
competent to take upon herself the 
office of interrogator and repository 
of confidences. 

Accordingly, one fine afternoon, 
when her grandmother was dozing 
over her knitting, her aunt out 
shopping, and Charlie engaged in 
reading up the accelerator and de- 
pressor nerves in his room, she 
found Caspar pacing moodily about 
the lawn with a pipe in his mouth, 
no hat on his head, and a volume 
of German poetry in his hands, and 
spake to him as follows : 

‘You'll get a sunstroke, Mr. 
Rosenfeld !” 

‘Ah, you, is it? And Caspar’s 
face brightened. He liked the 
pretty and wayward little brunette, 
as one cannot help liking anything 
lively, pretty, and I nearly said 
harmless ; but it is unsafe to make 
assertions which events may dis- 
prove. 

‘It is me--I, I mean. I am 
going into the kitchen-garden, not 
to pick a cabbage to make an apple- 
pie of, but to eat gooseberries and 
black currants. Will you come 
and have some? You had bet- 
ter, or I shall take them all and 
be very ill, and it will be your 
fault.’ 

‘Yes, I will come. Don’t de- 
pend on me for the eating, though.’ 

And they strolled off. 

* Don’t you like black currants ?” 

‘When I was your age I didn’t 
have the chance of getting any. 
Now I don’t care much for them. 
Weare Time’s fools.’ 

* What were you reading when I 
came ?” 

‘A sort of story about a poor 
trumpeter, who made songs in 
exile about the land he left behind 
him, about the old home and how 
heavy it made his heart, and a good 
deal more to that effect, with eluci- 
dations by a very acute old cat.’ 


‘Tell me more about it ; trans- 
late some.’ 

‘These orders are very sudden ; 
I don’t know exactly which you 
would like.’ 

‘Begin with the one you were 
reading when I interrupted you.’ 

‘In English it is something like 
this : 
 “ This is of all life’s cruel wrongs the wrong- 


est, 
That fairest rose-buds bear the thorns of 
pai 
That in 
longest, - 

We meet at first, at last to part again.” 
You will understand that it is quite 
against my principles to translate. 
It is fatal to this kind of German 
verse.’ 

‘ Never mind, go on.’ 


‘ « For in your eyes I think I once have seen 

A light like love, that lit the night in me. 

God help you! dreaming of what might 
have been ; 

God shield you! for it was too good 

to be.” 
I can’t get any further, I don’t 
think, without muddling it worse.’ 

‘Why do you read this melan- 
choly stuff ?’ 

‘Why do you eat black cur- 
rants ?” 

‘ That is a view I had not thought 
of taking. I don’t think that book 
agrees with you half as well as they 
do with me.’ 

‘Don’t you? Why not?’ 

* Because you arealways reading 
it when you are by yourself, and 
you look gloomy and solemn—like 
Hamlet. ‘Then you are very cheer- 
ful with us, and talk a great deal 
of nonsense when there is any one 
to listen, like Hamlet. SoI think 
you must have something on your 
mind, also like him.’ 

*‘Dearme! Whatelse have you 
been pleased to notice ?” 

‘ Only one other thing which has 
any connection with your solem- 
nity, and your striding about with 
a German book and without a hat 
—you will really get softening of 
the brain if you don’t get a hat.’ 
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‘Like Hamlet, you would add?’ 

‘No. I used to think he was 
mad, because I was told so; butif 
I did, I daren’t say it now before 
you.’ 

‘Well, what is this other thing 
you have noticed? Symptoms 
that my brain is becoming what 
Galen says most brains are—mere- 
ly a spongy gland ?” 

‘You won’t be offended if I tell 
you ? 

‘No, not visibly.’ 

‘ Promise.’ 

‘By the nine gods I swear! 
What was it ?” 

‘Your expression when Dick 
Farringdon passed you on her 
way to the altar.’ 

‘Eh! said Caspar suddenly, in 
a different and deeper veice. 
‘What did you see then ?’ 

‘O, I’m not good at describing ! 
You know what I mean. I’m aw- 
fully sorry if I've annoyed you,’ 

‘No—no—no,’ replied Caspar 
absently and slowly; ‘I did not 
think I was so transparent.’ 

‘I like her so much,’ said Lily, 
with a girl’s tact for saying the 
right thing when she chooses. 

‘Do you, Miss Carew? Then l 
think she has got a good friend.’ 

‘Is that sarcastic ?” 

‘No; not the least.’ 

‘I thought the whole thing, wed- 
ding and all that, such a hateful 
pity. I never liked him.’ 

Caspar said naught. 

‘Mr. Rosenfeld, girls can do 
things-and understand things that 
men can’t always. You may think 
me an awful young fool, but I do 
think sometimes. I wanted to tell 
you I would stick to Dick Farring- 
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don, if I could be any good to her, 
whatever happened to her. 1 
know something will happen to her; 
and I don’t care what people say, 
you know, as long as I get my way. 
So remember, I shall always be her 
friend, and ready to do anything 
for her. I thought you would like 
to know this. when you are away 
by yourself working in London, 
and she should be here, perhaps. 
I like her more than any girl I ever 
saw. Don’t you? O, I beg your 
pardon 

‘Lily Carew, I can only say 
thank you. I am very glad you 
told me this; though how on earth 
you come to know so much about 
it—’ 

‘About you, you mean ! 
a witch—a black witch.’ 

‘I think you We'll burn 
you some day; say next 5th of 
November.’ 

‘Now, that zs unkind, after all 
my trouble This isall private and 
confidential, of course, Mr. Rosen- 
feld ?’ 

* Certainly.’ 

And thence a firm alliance was 
ratified, which remained firm, for 
all the flouts and jeers which were 
usually exchanged before an audi- 
ence, between Lily Carew, the 
English waif fromSpanish America, 
and Caspar Rosenfeld, the Jew. 

Some weeks after this, on look- 
ing over the paragraphic ‘ Flashes’ 
in a copy of the Zam/, Caspar was 
surprised to read that Mr.and Mrs. 
Malcolm Farringdon had arrived 
at Nice, and were staying at the 
Bellevue Hotel. 

‘How on earth do they get in 
here?’ was his reflection. 
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[To be continued. ] 
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